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Fiscal  Year  1944  ,  ;     -  • 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch  in  its  overall  program  ic 
to  ':t£>i:e  the  steps  necessary  to  insure  effective  and  efficient  marketing  of  dairy 
and  poultry  products.     In  approaching  this  objective  work  is  directed  tov;ard  the 
improvement  of  the  marketing  structure  by  initiating  action  programs  and  providi:: 
services  that  v/ill  expand  the.  markets  for  these  products  in  such  a  v/ay  as  to  orin 
higher  prices  and  greater  returns  to  farmers.     The  programs  are  carried  out  by 
performing  functions  that  assist  dealers,  processors,  and  distributors,  as  v/ell 
'4  as  other  marketing  agencies,   either  directly  or  indirectly  through  other  Govern- 

1  ment  agencies,   in  reducing  costs  of  marketing  and  in  establishing  more  orderly 

marketing. 

Superimposed  upon  the  basic  programs  of  the  Branch  is  the  job  of  helping  to  vdn 
'the  v/ar,  which  is  considered  a  primary  responsibility  at  this  time.  Actions 
designed  to  further  the  war  take  precedence  over  all  other  work.     The  work  of  the 
-  '  Branch  is  comprised  of  about  25  separate  but  related  action  programs  in  addition 

■  .  .  to  assistance  given  other  Government  agencies.     These  latter  activities  involve 
the  planning  of  production  and  distribution  goals,  as  well  as  advising  and  con- 
sulting with  other  Bureaus  s-nd  '.far  agencies  on  m.atter3  directly  affecting  dairy 
and  poultry  marketing  problems.     The  action  programs  of  the  Branch  have  been 
established  (l)   to  plan  for  the  acq_uisition,  handling,  diverting,  and  distributio 
of  dairy  and.poultry  products  to  meet  Office  of  Distribution  supply  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  help  other  war  agencies  obtain  their  supplies  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products;  (2)  to  initiate  marketing  facilities  programs  designed  to  meet' 
.     essential  civilian,  military,  lend-lease.  Red  Cross,  and  other  aeeds;  (3)  to 
assist  in  obtaining  priorities  for  equipment  and  materials  necessary  for  attain- 
ing adequate  producing  and  processing  facilities;  (4)  to  administer  all  dairy  and 
poultry  food  orders;  (5)  to  cooperate  with  producers  tind  processors  in  the  devel- 
clpment  of  improved  marketing  practices  and  in  the  administration  of  marketing 
agreements;  (6)   to  compile  information  on  the  production  and  processing  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products  and  conduct  research  pertaining  to  the  marketing  of 
/such  products;  (7)  to  administer  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  market  news; 
,and  (8)  to  formulate  standards  for  the  inspection  and  grading  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  "  . 

/      _  "  ■  - 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Branch 

General  supervision  and  direction  of  the  activities  of  the  Divisions  is  provided 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief.     In  addition,   the  Chief's  office  assumes  direct 
responsibility  for  several  general  Branch  activities  that  are  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals j,v'i  thin  the  Branch  v/ho  are  best  qualified  to  handle  them..    These  activ-,1 
ities, ^ involving  transportation,  labor,  packaging,  materials,  and  marketing 
economics,  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies  such  as  the  Office 
of  i-:atorials  and  S'acilitios  and  the  Office  of  Def ense'^TranGportaticn.  .vncther 
pr.ase  ci  line  activity  performed  by  this  Office  is  that  of  holding  industry 
advisory  comr^ittee  meetings.     These  meetings  are  arranged  and  conducted  in 
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conjanction  with  the  Industry  Operations  Branch.  -  They  foi-nalize  and^  supplement 
the-  continuous  contacts  wi^h  the  trade  that  ai'e  maintained  V/  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch  through  its  regular  operations. 

Divisions  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch 


The  Divisions  are  classified  as  Commodity  Divisions  (poultry  Products,  Dairy 
products,  and  Fluid  Milk)  and  service  or  functional  Divisions  (Order  Administra- 
tion, Inspection  and  trading,  Market  ITews).     Basic  data,  research  and  planning 
for  general  commodity  prograiis  originate  in  the  Commodity  Divisions.  Consequent 
ly,  v/ar  Food  orders  and  standards  and  specifications  for  particular  commodities 
are  prepared  by  them.    Programs  involving  execution  and  servicing  are  handled 
137  the  appropriate  Service  Division.  The  v;ork  of  the  Service  Divisions  txan- 
-  s^ohds  commodity  lines  and  it  is  necessary' for  these  Divisions  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  Comraodijty  Divisions  in  determining  policies  that  pertain  to 
particular  commodities.    This  is  accomplished  by  clearing  all  programs  through 
the  Office  of  the  Chief. 

POULTRY  PRODUCTS 


The  principal  action  programs  carried  on  by  this  Division  are  the  preparation 
of  plains  for  dried  and  shall  egg  purchases,  price  support,  purchase  diversion, 
and  the  establishment  of  Standards  and  Grades.    Other  progr,ams  that  are  carried 
on  as  supplements  of  this  v/ork  are  the  preparation  of  food  orders,  the  esti- 
mation of  supplies  and  requirements,  and  the  recommendation  cf  processing 
facilities,  controlled  material  grants,  price  regulations  and  rationing. 

-  SCOilOMiC  Ai^ISIS    '  ■  ■  . 

Poultry  and  Egg  Prices  "  -  ■ 


At  the  beginning  of  the  1943-44  fiscal  year  the  chief  activity- of  an  economic 
nature  involved  obtaining  pricing  regulations  which  v/ould  enable  ^he  Government 
to  procure  the  poultry  and  egg  product: s  req_uired  for  I'end-Lease  claimants  as 
v;ell  as  our  armed  forces  and  v;hich  v;ould  make  . the  .distribution  of  civilioja 
supplies  of  these  comjnodities  eq_uitable.    ^'ocd  Distribution  Orders  40  and  41 
were  still  in  effect  because  it  v/as  not  then  apparent  that  we  could  meet  Lend- 
Lease  Orders  without  controlling  into-storage-movement  of  shell  and  frozen  .eggs' . 
Hot  until  October  were. these  orders  torminj.ted  at  which  time  5,000,000  cases  of 
shell  eggs  were  made  available  to  civilians  from  stacks  held  under  PrO-40  and 
driers'   stocks.     The  --^rmy  was  offered  1,000,000  cases,  mors  than  iia,lf  of  v.hich 
they  accepted.  - 

In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  extremely  narrov;  margin  between  shell  egg 
prices  a:.d  the  ceiling  prices  for  dried  eggs,  a  different  purchase  policy 
for  di"ied  eggs  v;as  adopted  in  the  1944  season.     The  l/ar  Pood  Administration 
asked  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for  price  increases  for  dried  eggs  with 
less  moisture  and  higher  palatability  scores.     CPA's  Amcndr.ient  to  IZPP-333  in- 
corporating this  recommendation  v;as  a  major  accomplishment,  .for  '  through  this 
method  of  buying  the  average  quality  of  dried  eggs  was  greatly 'improved. 

Another  .acco-;plisli:.:orit  in  corjioction  with  liason  work  with  0?A    v;as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  zoning  price  system  for  eggs  and  poultry  v/hich  grew  from  studies  made 
of  freight  rates  and  basing  point s_  v/ith  the  resulting  distribution  of  prices. 
The  egg  study  led  to  the  Branch's  tentative  concurrence  in  the  industry's  pro- 
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posai  ;oc  2;onG  egg  prices,     \vhen  zor.c  pricinn;  bocc;neo  c:  -  v.  i   / >,'...c:o::  liOv/ 
and  distribution  of  the  product  is  0:-a?octcd.     It  is  highly  probable  that  a  zone 
prici-v  :.;"ryco'-i  will  also  be  re coiiim ended  for  poultry. 

Other  ir.:portant  iiracndnent s  to  MPP-535  v/erc:     the  creation  of  ceilin^-  prices  for 
v/holesale  grades  of  shell  eggs,  the  revocaticnof  the  "assorv,  ise 

(designed  to  oliriiinate  higher-than-ceiling  prices)  and  the  c_..:  of  tne 

current  receipt  grade.     'I'heso  measures  brought  all  grades  of  eggs  under  price 
control.     In  the  fall  a  peculiar  type  of  black  /aancet  in  eggs  arose.     Top  grade 
eggs  sole  above  ceilings,   but  undergrades  and  small  sizes  v;erc  in  plentiful 
oUpply. 

ir:^ice  Support 

.^noiiher  important  phase  of  v;ork  has  been  the  price  support  ■-■  -.i  v/hich  provide, 

for  the  purchase  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  iDurpose  of  hoio.ii-j  prices  in  imo 
v/i':h  the  90  per  cent  purity  guarantee.     The  V.'ar  Food  .iicbnini strat ion  is  c cr;i:n i 1 1 e d 
to  support  shell  egg  prices  during  1944  at  not  less  than  30  cents  a  dozen  U.  i.. 
average  during  the  spring  and  early  sunnier  months-   and  at  34  cents,  a  dozen  U.  S. 
average  for  the  year  as  a  v;hole.     Sarly  in  1944  it  was  apparent  that  a  huge  egg 
surplus  v;as  in  the  offing  and  that  low  prices  v/ould  follow.    Plans  to  support  the 
prices  at  the  guaranteed  level  were  developed,    -n-s  a  price  support  neasure,  drie 
eggs  wero  bought  in  January  and  i'ebruary  for  February  delivery.     Maximum  prices 
paid  in  the  Northeast  region  v/here  the  shell  egg /support  program  first  v/ent  into 
effect  were  recor.imended.     The- support  program  operated  in  five  variations.  'Tiiese 
v;ere : 

1.  Carlot  purchases  under  CCC  1810  of  consumer,'  pro curement,  and 
v/holesalc  grades.  ' 

2.  Pui'chases  of  current  receipt  eggs  by  agents.  ■ 

3.  Purchases  on  the  i-icrcantile  Exchanges  in -New  York'  and  Chicago. 

4.  purcha.ses  of  graded  consumer  eggs  from,  producers  under  the  Southern 
Egg  Marketing  Program. ■      .      .      '  ■    '  , 

5.  In  Texas  only  purchases  of  current  receipt  eggs  under  the  Soui:hern-  ■ 
Egg  I-iarkcting  Program.' 

Efforts  in  tnis  direction  were  offset  by  the  following  factors :     The  'i;;unensity ' 
of  the  surplus  itself;  the  critical  shortage  of  cold  storage  space;  a  totally 
inadec]_uate  labor  force  in  produce  plants  to  handle  'the  volume  .of  eggs;  the  short- 
age of  egg  cases  and  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.    ii.t  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  .we  advocated  a  modification  of  our   support  program  to  raise  producer 
"orices  more  ];romptly  to  support  levels  by  proposing  a  continuation  of  carlot 
purchases  (CCC  1810)  on  a  national  basis  and  a  continuation  of  the  Southern  Egg 
liurketing  Progra.m.     To  carry  out  those  prograjas  paj'ing  prices  were  established 
for  v/holesale  and  procurement  grades  as  v/ell  as  consuiaer  grades  at  or  below  the 
lov/ust  ceilings  in  the  country  that  would  also  ohtain  an  annual  average  of  34 
cents  per  dozen.' 

Eequiruments  and  j.'illocations  '     ,  ,'    '   ■         '  • 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pec[Uirem.ents  and  i^illocations  Br'cinch,  assistance  was- 
given  in  formulating  the  over-all  poultry  and'- egg  requirements  of  YilL-^  for  the 
fiscal  year,  and  helped  assign  allocations  based  on  available  supplies. 


By  tho  tine  xaiocation  V  covering  the  period  April  1,  1944  through  i'4arch  31,  1945 
only  dried  eggs  v/ere  forn.3lly  allocated,   the  supply  position  of  frozen  and  shell 
eggs  not  demanding  an  allocation.    Late  in  June  (1944)  work  v;as  started  for 
placing  turkeys  under  allocation.     Tnis  action  was  taken  in  order  to  give  a  forms 
■basis  for  Food  Orders  and  to  assist  the  armed  forces  in  their  procurement  opera- 
tions. 

At  the  request  of  the"  ComlDined  Food  Board  recormendati^ns  were  made  regarding  tht. 
international  allocation  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  post-war  supply  and  demand 
conditions.    Plans  were  -su^iaitted  to  the  Board  on  poultry  rehabilitation  in  Europ 
and  maxim'um  prudent  stockpiles  of  dried  eggs  which  could  be  kept  under  present 
storage  conditions,     The'  section  suggested  that  shell  and  frozen  eggs  not  be  ' 
placed  under  international  allocation. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Production  Goals  -     ' . 


,Most  of  the  work  on  production  goals  is  done  in  the  fall;  appraisal  following  In 
the  late  winter  to  determine  their  adequacy  and  the  need  for  controls  or  adjust- 
ments to  achieve  them.     The  1944  egg  goal  was  2  per  cent  above  1943  -oroduction, 
the  chicken  meat  goal  3  per  cent  belov;  1943  production,  and  the  turkey  goal  4 
per  cent  beneath  1943  production.     During  the  first  5  months  of  1944  egg  produc- 
tion 'has  been  running. 4. 6  per  cent  above  the  goals  for  this  period.     Because  of 
the  depressed  prices  and  enormous  surplus  accompanying  this  record  production, 
it  has  heen  decided  to  reduce  goals  for  1945  to  the  1943-44  requirement  levels 
and  to  lov/er  1945  production.     V/e  have  recommended  a  culling  campaign  this  fall 
of  100,000,000  hens  which  is  50,000,000  above  the  normal  culling  rate  and  which 
df-  followed  will  result  in  9  per  cent  fewer  hens  on  farms  January  1,  1945  than 
there  were  for  tho  same  time  in  1944.     This  reduction  in  hen  population  is  pro- 
posed in  the  interest  of  obtaining  reduced  production  and  in  the  interest  of 
feed  conservation.    Also  to  relieve  the  feed  situation  is  the  recommendation  for 
closing  hatcheries  in  order  to  curtail  the  total  out-put  of  chicks  and  to  reduce 
commercial  "broiler  production.'    The  Hatchery  Report  for  June  gives  the  prod^^ction 
of  chicks  hatched  "by  commercial  hatcheries  for  the  first  5  months  of  1944  as 
1,035,471,000  compared  with. 1, 290, 315, 000  during  the  same  period^last  year  -a 
decrease  of  19.8  per  cent,   so  .progress  in  this  direction  is  being  made. 

Statistical  Service 


The  section's  statistical  service  v/hich  maintains  numerous  series  of  farm  and 
market  prices,  agricultural  and  consiomar  indices,   cold  storage  reports,  as  well 
as  purchases  of  poultry  and  egg  products  under  programs  in' which  the  Poultry 
Products  Division  participates  provided  the  material  for  estimates  on  production, 
hatchings,   civilian  consumption,  monthly  storage  holdings  and  surpluses  of  eggs 
and  poultry.     This  office  supplied  statistical  info r:.ie.t ion  on  the  subjects  . 
listed  above  and  related  ones  not  only  to  members  of  the  Branch  but  to  many 
persons  in  other  agencies  of  the  Department  including  the  Statistical  Yearbook 
Committee.     Studies  of  storage  costs  and  eviscerated  costs  were  added  to  data  of 
the  statistical  senrice. 

Economic  Surveys  '  .  .  .  •     ■  "  " 


The  section  conducted  15  separate  studies  during  the  year.    Among  the  more  import- 
ant of  those  was  the  system  used  in  ^'orld  'var  I  of  licensing  rsoultry  handlors^ 
buyers  and  sellers  with  the  view  in  mind  of  VUA^  z  consider ing"  such  a  systom, 
The  findings  of  this  study  proved  to  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Poultry  and  Sgg 
Procurement  Board  against  licensing. 


studios  arising  from  the  surplus  v;hich  will  bo  rofinod  fror.:  time  to  timo  as  the 
Eopartnoatal  post-war  plans . are  formalized  included:     subsidy  payments  for 
surplus  Ggg  supplies';  export  subsidies;  support  prices  in  Canada,  and  a  stamp 
plan  for  veterans  and  welfare  groups. 

Methods  of  rationing  eggs  and  the  advisability  thereof  were  studies  but  not  pro- 
posed for  adoption.    An  outgrowth  of  this  study  was  the  plan  developed  in  this 
section  virhereby  hospitals  were,  given  egg  priority  rating  from  September  through 
December  by  the  issuance  of  certificates  for  egg  purchases. 

Purchase  and  Diversion 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1943-1944,   the  purchase  and  Diversion  Section  assisted 
in  initiating  and  preparing  poultry  and  egg  price-support  programs,   to  carry  out 
definite^price-support  commitments.     Five  purchase  programs  of  this  type  were 
prepared  on  shell  eggs  under  which  approximately  6,200,000  cases  of  eggs  were 
purchased  in  surplus  areas.    A  price-support  program  .was  also  prepared  for  poul- 
try and  held  ready  for  release  if  and  when  needed.     This  Section  developed  the 
technical  quality  specifications  used  in  all  purchase  of  poultry  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts and  prior  to  April  18,  1944,   concurred  in  each  shell  and  dried  egg  offer 
and  maintained  complete  records  of  all  purchases. 

Additional  duties  consisted  of  initiating  food  orders  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  and  efficient  disposition  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  to  meet  v;ar- 
time  and  essential  civilian  needs.     In  the  latter  part  of  1943,  our  armed  forces 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products.     In  order  to  alleviate  this  situation.  Food  Orders  40  ,  40-1, 
41,  71,  91,  and  97  v/ere  initiated  and  prepared  in  this  Section.     These  Orders 
v/ere  designed  to  require  processors  to  sell  poultry  and  egg  products  to  govern- 
mental agencies.      Considerable  time  was  spent  with  Quartermaster  Corps  and  other 
governmental  agencies  in  determining  the  need  for  these  Orders  and  outlining 
plans  for  purchasing-  the  commodities  covered.    As  a  result,  governmental  agencies 
were  able  to  purchase  sufficient  supplies  of  turkeys,  chickens,  "shell  eggs, 
frozen  eggs,  and  dried  eggs,  to  m.eet  their  war-time  needs.    Reports  submitted 
by  poultry  and  egg  dealers  pursuant  to  these  .Orders  v/ere  tabulated  and  checked 
by  this  Section  to  determine  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Orders.  Con- 
siderable work  was  done  vdth  the  Army,  ilavy,  V/ar  Shipping  Administration,  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  an  advisory  capacity  regarding  their  plans  for 
procurement  programs,  purchase  prices,  and  availability  of  products.  Plans 
were  also  dravm  up  for  selling  Vv'FA  stocks  direct  to  the  0,uartermaster  Corps 
and  stocks  o-f  both  poultry  and  eggs  to  the  vfor  Shipping  .T.dmini  strati  on. 
Through  direct  contact  with  approximately  200  dealers,  assistance  was  given  the 
Veterans  ^administration  in  procuring  eggs  for  hospitals  during  the  Fall  of  1943 
when  production  was  low.    Plans  for  supplying  12,435  cases  of  eggs  to  dealers, 
for  re-sale  to  iilaska,  were  also  developed.. 

This  Section  has  maintained  egg  brealcing,   egg  freezing,  and  egg  drying  plants 
in  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  ^^I'A  requirements.     Six  technicians  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  field  supervising  the  operation  of  121  egg  dryin'g.  and  195  egg  breaking 
and  freezing  plants.     Such  work  consisted  of  checking  and  s.pproving  operating 
tecnniques,  and  processing  equipment  used  in  these  plants.     Constant  touch  has 
been  kept  v/i  th  each  drier  and  breaker,  .and  advice  given  whenever  and  wherever 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  more  efficient  operation  and  improvemexnt  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  manufactured. 


Eue  to  these  efforts,  the  dried  egg  Tjowddf  manufactured  has  shown  a  very 
decided  improvement  in  quality;    A  bompanson  hetween  the  records  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1943  with  those  for  the  sane  pefiod  in.  1944  shows  that: 

1.  raring  the  first  six  months  of  1943,  3.2  percent  of  the  dri6d  whole 
egg  powder  manufactured  had  a  palatahility  score  helow  6,  as  compared 
to  .4  percent  during  the  first  six  months  of  1944, 

and  that,  ••  " 

2.  raring  the'first  six  months  of  1943,  17.8  percent  of  the  dried  whole  . 
egg  powder  nanufactured  hai  a  palataT:ility  score  of  6  or  helow  as  _..-r.!;_r  , 
compared  to  8.2  percent  for  the  first  six  months  of  1944, 

and  that, 

3.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1943,  56.7  percent  of  dried  whole 

egg  powder  manufactured  had  a  palatahility  score  of  7  or  ahove  as  * 
"       ■  ;~C6mpareli- to  SS.STpercent  for  the  "first  six  months  of  1944.  '  ■;  . 

The  average  solids  content  during  June  1944  v;as  95.98  percent,  as  compared  to  \^ 
95.54  percent  in  June  of  1943.     This  increase  in  the  solids  of  dried  whole  egg 
powder  has  added  to, the  kTeeping  q_uality  of  the  product.     The  plate  "bacteria  count 
for  June  1944  averaged  18,743  and  84,085  for  May  1944.    A  weighted  average  of 
'  the""plate  l3acteria  counts  for  all  plants  is  v;ell  under  100,000  at  the  present  ; 
time,  v^ich  is  a  decided  improvement  over  last  year.     This  is  due  primarily  to 
i-mpr&ved  operating  procedures  through  closer  supervision.     'The  q_uality  of  egg 
powder  produced  by  individual  plants  is  more  consistent  this  year  than  last  year. 

A,  Southern  Shell.  Egg  Marketing  program,  operating  under  Section  32  funds,  ■ 
designed  to  support  prices  to  producers  in  12  Southeastern  States  was  initiated 
and  supervised.     In  addition  to  supporting  prices  to  producers,  this  program  . 
was  so  organized  as  to  develop  a  more  efficient,   sound,  and  stahle  marketing 
system  in  this  area.    Marketing  and  handling  facilities  were  entirely  inadequate 
to  take  carsoof  increased  production  of  eggs  to  meet  v/ar  needs  and  methods  of    -  ' 
operation  v;ere  ohsolete.     Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1943-1944  and  many  of"  the  objectives  were  met.     In  1941-1942,  23  dealers  in  the 
Southeastern  area  operated  under  contract  to  purchase  e^s  from  producers  on  ;      ■  g 
grade  and  29,033  cases  of  eggs  v/ore  sold  to  V^F.^.    .  IXiring  the  fiscal  year  1942-43, 
241  contractors  operated  under  this  program  and  sold  19,130  cases  of  eggs  to  '■-  '  ■  • 
WFA  whereas,  during  the  fiscal  year  1943-44,  more  than  500'  contractors  were 
operating  and  sold,  as  of  June  30,  1944,  a  total  of  261,77.9  cases  of  eggs  to  liZil. 
This  typo  of  program  was  instrumental  in 'educating  producers,  a.s  to  the  advantages 
in  selling  eggs  on  a  quality  basis,  and  dealers  and  consumers  alike  have  become 
quality-conscious.    Approximately  100  dealers  have  established  .commercial  cutlets 
for  government- graded  eggs  and  there  has  boon  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  eggs  produced  in  the  South.  'Reports  received  from  State  and  Extension  offir 
cials,  producers,  and  dealers,  indicate  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
as  a  result  of  this  program  in  creating  bettor  marketing  practices  and  'xireating, 
nev;  markets  in  isolated  areas. 

:  liTork  v;as  .done  in  assisting  in  the  development  of  d.ried  ogg  packaging  pro- 
grams, quality  standards  .governing  the  product  to  ;;be  packed,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  procedure  to  be-  follov^-ed  in  controlling  the  quality  of  the  product  to 
be 'packed. 

Purchase  plans  v/ere  dravm  up  in  this  Section  for  securing-,  emergency  supplies 
of  eggs  and  poultry  products  for  TEP,   Caribbean,  and  arctic  programs.    Plans  for 
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disposing  T'/FA  stocks  of  poultry  and  egg  products  not  suitable  for  governmental 
use  were  drawn  up  in  this  Section. 

Further  v;ork  was  performed  id.th  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Sranch  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  and  utilize  all  available  storage  space  for  storing  the  1944  Spring 
production  of  shell  eggs.'  Representatives  were  appointed  in  each  regional 
office  to  assist  dealers  in  placing  their  eggs  in  storage.    As  a  result,  addition- 
al storage-  space  was  found  and  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  were  preserved 
for  future  use.  ■ 

Market  Standards  and  Facilities 

Market  Standards;     During  the  past  fiscal  year,  tiTO  new  sets  of  tentative  grade 
and  standard  specifications  have  been  developed  and  one  set  of  standards  revised. 
These  consisted  of  Tentative  U.  S.  Standards  for  Classes  and  Grades  for  Live 
.-poultry  and_Tentative  U.   S.  Standards  for  Classes  and  Grades  for  Eviscerated,  ^ 
Federally  Inspected  Chickens.    Tentative  U.   S..  Standards  and  Vfeights  for  \Vhole- 
sale  Grades  for  Shell  Eggs  were  modified  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  and  to 
bring  requirements  into  more  complete  agreement  v;ith  consumer  grades,  a-s  well 
as  for  purposes  of  assisting  the  Office  of  Price  ii-dministration  in  the  preparation 
of  an  amendment  to  MFR  333.  - 

Work  wacj  also  well  started  toward  the  preparation  of  Tentative  U.  S.  Standards 
for  Classes-  and  Grades  for_.  Eviscerated,  Federally  Inspected  Turkeys  and  grade 
standards  for  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 

Educational  and  publicity  material  prepared  during  the  year  included  charts 
showing  specifications  for  official  U.  S.  Standards  of  Q,uality  for  Individual 
Eggs  and  a  Summary  of  Specifications  for  U.   S.  Grades  for  Ircssed  Turkeys. 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1377  entitled  "I-larketing  Poultry",  Farmers  Bulletin 
ITo.  1815  ontitled"Grading  Dressed  Turkeys",  and  Farmers  Bulletin  ilo.  1694 
entitled  "Dressing  and  Packing  Turkeys  for  iiarket"  were  revised  and  reprinted. 

ITino  summary  reports  on  poultry  and  egg  marketing  developments  w;ere  prepared 
and  distributed  to  appropriate  Federal  and  State  marketing  officials,  colleges, 
and  trade  associations. 

These  reports  are  intended  to  assist  in  keeping  persons  dealing  with  poultry 
and  egg  marketing  currently  informed  on  grade  standards,  food  order,  marketing 
research,  and  price  ceiling  amendments  and  requirements.  -   .  ■ 

A  conference  vdth  Canadian  marketing  officials  dealing  v/ith  grade  standards, 
grading  and  inspection  procedure,  and  egg  and  poultry  problems  was  held  to 
develop  greater  uniform.ity  and  general  improvements  from  experiences  in  both 
countries. 

-a.  study  of  State  laws  relating  to  egg  grading,  m.arket  standards,  -regulatory 
■and  enforcement  provisions  and  practices  was  begun  in  cooperation  with  responsi- 
ble authority  in  42  states.  '  This  study  was  initiated  because  of  'existing  need 
for  better  coordination  of  effort  and  to  explore  the  advisability  of  developing 
a  jJational  wai'keting  Plan  embodying  more  uniform  grade  standards  and  a  practical 
operative  plan  of  enforcement  e.nd  quality  imnrovement .  ■ 

In  the  42  states,  these  conferences  were  atuendcd  by  representatives  of  State 
Departments  of  agriculture  and  otate  Colleges  of  .agriculture  as  well  as  some 
trade  representatives  and  Office  of  Distribution  officials.    .^.Imost  unanimous 
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opinion  developed  favoring  such  a  National  Marketing  flan,  including  uniform 
grade  standards.    A  summary  report  on  this  study  is  riov/  in  the  process  of 
preparation.  ,  ^, 

HgJTket  practices.    Activities  in  this  field  included- a  comp-ilation  of  tests  made 
at  the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  laboratories  on  the ; solid  and  fat  content,  solu- 
"faility  indices  and  palatability  scores  and  plate  bacteria  counts  of  whole  dried 
egg  pov/der.    This  inforaation  is  distributed  on  a  monthly  basis  to  the  drying 
plants  concerned.    Summary  statements  are  compiled  each  month  for  Eairy  and  P., 
Poultry  Branch  personnel  concerned  with  improving  and  controlling  the  q_uality  of 
dried  egg  powder.  : 

Information  v/as  accumulated  dealing  with  different  maizes  and  types  of  egg  driers 
Principal  points  of  consideration  included  a  study  of  the  type  of  heat  employed 
for  drying  and  the  effect  ox  pre-mixing  of  gas  fuel '  on  dried  egg  pov/der  q^^uality 
when  direct  fire  drying  is  employed.     Studies  wore  also  conducted  to  determine  :  ^ 
-  the  effect  of  temperature  and  type  of  dryer  upon'  the  presence  of  Salmonelle  in 
dried  egg  powder. 

'Tests  were  conducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  British  Pood  Mission  to  measure 
the  moisture  content,  and  palatability  score  with  identified  lots  of  dried  eggs 
that  were  checked  in  each,  step  of  processing  and  distribution  from  the  drying  '. 
plant  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  Great  Britain.     Container  studies  wore  initiate 
vjith  particular  reference  to  the  ma,nufacture  and  use  of  fibre  board  egg  cases. 
This  X'/ork  dealt  v/ith  construction  principles  and  testing  of  cases  under  actual 
shipping  conditions  in  cooperation  with  the  U.   S.  Forest  Products  laboratory 
and  the  Associatior  of  ^xmerican  Railroads,     ^ests  wore  conducted  in  Minnoapolis 
to  deter-mine  the  best  method  of  taping  fibre  cases  and  packing  them,  in  freight 
cars  for  shipment.     This  test  definitely  proved  the  importance  of  careful  pack- 
ing, of  full  car  s  as  required  by  the  Office  of  Tcfense  Transportation. 
During  the  spring  season  of  peak  egg  marketings,   time  ws,s  devoted,  in  cooperation 
with  the  'far  Production  Board,   to  assisting  with  the  emergency,  problem  of  secur- 
ing an  additional  q.uantity  of  egg  cases  and  case  materials,     -^im-ilar  activity  was  . 
■  necessary  in' connection  with  container  .problems  for  frozen  and  dried  eggs. 

Pacilities;      luring  the  year  this  Unit  processed  approximately  5,000  requests  »v 
for  priority  to  purchase  various  types  of  egg  and  poultry  processing  and -labor-  •  J 
saving  -equipment  v;hich  required  the  use  of  critical  materials.  Approximately 
tv/o-thirds  of  these  applications  wore  for  poultry  processing  equipment.  This 
work  functioned  to  aid  processors  in  securing  essential  equipment  and  at  the 
same  time  served  as  an  agent  of  the  V/ar  Production  Board  in  sifting  out  non-osser. 
tial  requests'  for  the  limited  supply  of  available  equipment. 

Cooperation  in  the  shell  egg  price  support  program  was  also  provided  through 
the  ejq^edited  release  of  equipment  and  frozen  egg  containers  to  egg  breaking  firm 
he.ving  G-overnment  contracts.  '  -  ..  , 

IXiring  the  period  of  January  1  to  June  50,  1944,  the  release .  of  approximately- 
10  million  containers  for  frozen  eggs  was  expedited  through  a  cooperative  working 
agreement  v;ith  the  Containers  Division  of  the  V:ar  Production  Board. 

Approximately  60  applications  for  five-year  am.ortizat ion  of  the  cost  of  poultry 
and  egg  facilities  acquired  for  v/ar  purposes  wore  reviev/od,    ^vpprcval  or  denial 
of  these  requests  in  each  case  v/as  based  upon  established  policy  concerning 
ivartine  essentiality.  '  - 
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Gonoral  Activities.  ■     Through  the  Consumer  Relations  Saliconi-iittoG  of  the  Depart- 
nont  Poultry  Connittee,  a,  consumer  survey  to  'defemine  reactions  of  housevi:\res 
in  Chicago  to  the  use  of  dried  eggs  v;as  conducted  to  explore  the  possihilities  of 
domestic  use  of  dried  eggs  after  the  v/ar. ,   Consuner  campaigns  v/o re  -a,! so  initiated 
to  stimulate  greater  consumption  of  shell  eggs  to  relieve  .the  a■bunda^t  supply 
during  the  flush  production  period  and  to  stimulate  domestic  consumption,  homo 
canning  and  frozen  food  locker  preservation  of  poultry .  during  the.- third  qu.arter 
of  heavy  marketing.     These  educational  campaigns  were,  inaugurated  to  relieve  the 
ahundant  supply  particularly  "because  of  shortage  of  storage  facilities,  contain- 
ers, lahor,  and  transportation. 

Department  Poultry  Committee  -  • 

Due  to  the  fact  that  poultry  and  egg  activities  are  carried  on  by  several  agoncic 
within  the  Department  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  such  work^be  coordinated,  a 
combined  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  such  offices  was  set  up  by  the 
Secretary's  Office  several  years  ago.    Organizational  changes,  resulting  from  v/ar 
activities,  necessitated  the  reorganization  of  this  Cojamittee  in  January  of  this 
year  under  the  Cha,irmanship  of  V[,  D.  Termohlen,  Chief  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Division.     The  Committee  nov;  represents  10  agencies  of,  the  Department  with  16 
members,    ^xs.  reorganized,  this  Committee  serves  as  a  central  point  of  reference 
for  appropriate  matters  relative  to  poultry  and  eggs,  and  to  facilitate  inter- 
change of  information  and  discussion  of  operating' problems  and  programs  which 
concern  m.ore  than  one  agency.  '  -       ■  ' 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Department  Poultry  Committee  activities  is  carried  on 
by  the  12  sub-cor.iaittees  that  concern  themselves  with  such  subjects  as:  - 
Economics,   Specifications  and  Standards,  Priorities  and  Facilities,  Research, 
Consuner,Re]ations,  Procurement,  Feed,  Hatcheries,  By-Products,  Diseases,  Re- 
habilitation, and  Post  Iv'ar  Marketing  Facilities.      -   "     ^  '  .1 
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Supplies  and  Utilizdtiof!.:.;.  .  '  ,  . 


•  ■'  Maxinua  supplies  of  nilk  and  its  products  as  v/ar  foods  continued  to  "be  a 
major  objective  in  1943-44"  agriculture.    Accor.plishnent  of  this  objective  v/as^ 
sought'  in  two  v/ays..     One  v/as  to  maintain  or  if  possihle  increase  nilk^production 
on  fama.    The  other  was  to  achieve  a  still  further  increase  in  supplies  of  milk 
solids  for  human  food,  loy  farm  sales  of  .more  v;hole  milk  instead  of  farm- separated 
cream. 

iathough  seriou-ly  handicapped  Toy  wartime  shortages  of  lahor  and  equipment,  ^ 
as  well  as  the  shortage  of  feed  grain  supplies- in  relation  to  the  large  numhers 
of  all  livestocks,  farmers  responded  to  the  need  for  maintaining  production.  They 

_were  aided  "by  favoraole  pasture  feeds  and  increased  returns  in  the  form  of  pro-^-u-c; 

■  diictioa  payments.    They  praductsd  118  hillion  pounds  Suring'-the  fisca.l  year.  .  Al- . 

.:thQugh  a  "billion  pounds  loss  than  the  record  volume  of  the  previous  year,  produc- 

'tion  was  11^  "billion  pounds  more  than  in  1939,  aji-.  increase  of  11  percent.- 

.  Farm  uses  of  milk  remained  a'bout  the  same  as  In  1939.    All  of  the  increase 
'in  production  went  intc  human  food  outlets.     In  1943-44  farr.iers  sold  either  the 
milk  or  cream  of  97,hillion  pounds  of  X'jholc  milk  to  processors,  handlers  and  re- 
Jta'il;  outlets.,-,  an  increase  of  17  percent  over  their  sales  in  1939. 

■  In  terms  of  total  fat  and  nonfat  milk  solid's,   the  increase  in  supply  for 
Jauman  food  was  even  greater  and  esta'blished  an  all-t iine,  record  voluLie  in  1943-44 
as  .more  farmers  ■  delivered' whole  milk  instead  Of  farm'-separated  cream  and  theretjy 
made  availa"ble  more,  nonfat,  solids  for  hum.an  consur.ipti'on.     V/liolc  milk  contains 
nearly '9  pounds  of  nonfat  milk  solids -for  each"  4  pounds,  of  "butterfat ,  •  v/hereas 
cream  contains  approxi.m.at ely  1  pound  of  nonfat  ■  sol ids;.f  or  each  4. pounds  of  "butter- 
faf.  ■■  i'rom'1939'  to  1943-44,  farm  sales  of  cream' declined' while  fa,rm  sales  of  v/hole 
milk  increased  more  than  total  milk  production.     The  1943-44  farm  sales  of  milk  - 
ajid  cream  contained  25  percent  more  total  milk  solids  than  the  1939  sales.  The 
.additional  milk  solids  appeared  in  market  channels  largely  in  t'he  forms  of  more 
fluid  milk,  evaporated  milk,   cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solid.  ^ 

Total  demands  in  excess  of  availa"ble  supplies  presented  serious  utilization 
and  distri"bution  pro"blems  in  1943-44.     It  "beca::ie  necessary  to  extend  direct  or 
indirect  controls  covering  su"bstantially  all  milk  and  its  products,  to  divide,  the 
total  milk  supply  "betx'/een  fluid  milk  and  manufactured  dairy  products  uses,  to 
adjust  the  relative  supplies  of  the  various  manufactured  dairy  products,  to  iivi 
divide  supplies  of  such  products  among  civilia,n,  U.  3.  v;ar  services,  lend-lease, 
and  other  uses,  and  to  encourage  eq^uitahle  distri"but  ion  of  availa"ble  civilian 
supplies.  • 

In  developing  allocations  and  controls,  the  over-all  supplies  of  "both  fluid 
milk  and  '..airy  products  for  all  uses  had  to  "be  considered.     Because  of  changes  in 
the  relative  supplies  of  fat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  made  availa"ble  for  human 
food,  as  v:ell  as  the  differences  in  solids  content  of  milk  and  its  products  in 
different  forms,  it  is  possi"ble  to  present  only  an  approximation  of  the  division 
of  the  total  milk  supx^ly  among  military,  lend-lease  and  civilian  uses.    A  more 
accurate  division  of  the  individual  products  can  Ido  presented. 

The  rcqjjiircaonts  of  the  U.   3.  Armed  Forces  and  other  v.'ar  services  for  milk 
and  dairy  products  were  equivalent  to  aDout  10  percent  of  the  total  milk  produc- 
tion, and  included  approximately^  1^  "billion  pounds  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  the 
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eq.ulvalent  of  1  iDillion  pounds  of  milk  as  ice  croaa,  24  'billion  casGs  of  ovapo-»  - 
rated  nilk,  140  aillion  pounds  of  cheese,  50  nillion  pounds,  of  dried  v/hqlc  'nilk, 
and  '50  nillion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids.     In  developing  and  procuring 
those  rociuii'enents,  representatives  of  the^Amed  forces  v/cro  in  constant  consul r- 
tatian  v/ith  the  Office  of '  Distriliution  concerning  supply  problons.. 

quantities  of  dairy  products  supplied  under  the  lend-lease  progran  were 
.  eq^aivalent  to  about  4  percent  of  total  nilk  production.    They  included  10  nillion 
cases  of  evaporated  nilk,  627  thousand  cases  of  sweetened  condensed  nilk,  225 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  188  nillion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids,,  25  nillion 
pounds  of  dry  whole  nilk-,  and  97  nillion  pounds  of  "butter,   including  Carter's 
Spread  .ind  "butter oil. 

The  war  cut  off  European  sources  of  supply  of  dairy  products  to  the  United 
Kingdon  which  nomally  had  relied  largely  on  irrports.     Shipping  shortages  and 
^distances-  reduced  its  inports  fron  Hew  Zealand  and  Australia  while  the  novenent 
of  U.  S.  forces  to  the  Pacific  war  area  placed  additional  denands  on  those  sources 
of  supply.     Eairy  products  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdon  were  largely  evaporated 
nilk,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids,  and  dried  whole  nilk.    Large  proportions  of 
these  supplies  went  to  the  British  Arned  Torces.  ^  ., 

 ^ --jjairying  v/hich  is  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  industries  of  Russia  was 

seriously  curtailed  "by  the  invasion  and  retreat  of  the  G-ernans.    However,  United 
^shipping  space  f or  iath.  f oo-d  and  arnanents  United  the  Russiaireq_uests  for  dairy 
products  to  less  than  the  urgent  needs.    Products  supplied  to  the  USSR,  all  of 
which  v/ent  to  the  Pwvssian  soldiers,  were  largely  hutter,   cheese,  nonfat  dry  nilk 
solids  and  dried  whole  nilk. 

On  a  nilk  solids  "basis,   civilians  received  during  the  fiscal  year  approxi- 

nately  the  prewar  volune  of  nilk  and  its  products.    Larger  consunption  in  the 

forn  of  fluid  nilk  a"bout  offset  the  snaller  consunption  in  the  forn  of  dairy 
products.          '     ^        ■  : 

Rapidly  increasing  nilk  production  kept  up  with  the  total  dsnands  ijntil  19^3 
and  only  ninor  restraints  v/ere  placed  on  rising  civilian  consunption  until  that 
year.     By  1943  civilian -consunption  of  fluid  nilk  and  crean  had  increased  alnost 
as  nuch  as  total  nilk  productrdn,  leaving  lit'tle  nore  nilk  and  crean  than  in 
1939  for  nanufacturo  into  dairy  products  to  "be  shared  in  "both  civilian  and  direct 
war  uses.     It  was  apparent  that,  as  total  nilk  production  leveled  off,  a  contin- 
ued increase  in  fluid  nilk  consunption  v/ould  result  in  a  corresponding  decline 
in  supplies  of  dairy  products.    With  growing  nilitary  a.nd  lend-lease  needs,  the 
result  would  have  "been  a  further  drastic  decrease  in  civilian  supplies  of  "butter, 
cheese,  .  evaporated  nilk,  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids  and  other  dairy  produqts  for 
civilians.     Therefore,  v/ar  food  orders  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  to 
check  'sales  .of  fluid  nilk  and  crean  and  to  help  naintain  supplies  of  nanufactured 
dairy  products.     The  supply  consumed  as  fluid  nilk  and  crean  in  1943-44  was 
eq.uivalent  to  a"bout  43  billion  pounds  of  nilk.     This  was  a  record  volur.ie,   8  per- 
cent nore  than  in  the  previous  year  and  30  percent  nore  than  in  1939.    This  in-  ' 
crease  reflected  the  trenendous  rise  in  civilian  dcnand  which  was  unrestricted 
until  steps  were  taken  during  the  fiscal  year  to  check  e:q)anding  sales  of  fluid 
ni]k.     Consunption  would  have  increased  nore  without  the  restrictions. 

It  also  v/as  necessary  to  extend  additional  controls  to  certain  dried  nilk 
prcG.ucT;3,   cheeses  other  than  cheddar,  and  "aulk  condensed  i.iilks,  to  help  naintain 
production  of  the  principal  dairy  products  needed  in  large  vol-one  for  civilian, 
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nilitax^'  and  lend-lease  usps.    Uniforn  dollar's  an'd  cents' pirice  ceilings  already 
had  "been  placed  on  batter,  .cheddar ...chsese,.  evaporated  milk  and  nonfat  dry  nilk 
solids.    Also^  sot-aside  orders  requiring  .manufactvirers  to  r8ser:^^•e  percentages 
of  their  "batter,  cheddar  cheese  and  nanfat  dry  milk  -solids  prodaction  for  sale  to 

government  agencies  had  "been  issued,  and  a:  sii-iilar^  voluntary- plan  had  heen 
adopted  "by  the  evaporated  nilk  manufacturer s.    These  prograns  were  continued  and 
limited  civilian  supplies  of  those  products  in  accordance  with  the- alloca.tions. 
However,  nilk  and  cream  were  "being  diverted  rapidly,  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  other  products  with  more  favorable  prices,  and  unrestricted  outlets.  This 
type  of  diversion  "began  to  curtail  s.eriously  the  supplies  of 'the  principal- dairy 
products.    Earing  the  fiscal  year  War  Food. Orders  v;.ere  issued  to  restrict' .sales 
of  dried  milk  products  and  production  of  cheeses  other  than  cheddar.     These  con- 
trols v;ere  straightened  "by  the  esta'blishment  of  uniform  dollars  and  cents  price 
ceilings  on  most  typos  of  cheese  and  condensed  milks  "by  OPA. 

.Developments  in  supplies,  changes  in  requirement  s- and  the- operations  and 
effects  Of  control  programs  were  continuously  studied  to  determine  necessary  ad- 
justments as.  well  as  the  possi"bilities  of  relaxing  or  removing  controls  as  condi- 
tions warranted.  .  ;  '        ■   •    .r.-'-  — ■ 


Evaporated  milk  production  during  the  fiscal  year  v/as  73  million  cases,  an 
increase  of  23  million  cases  over  1939  production.     This  v/as  a  moderat-e  increase 
over  the  previous  year  v;hen  government,  stocks  v/ere-  large  and- productiori  was  cur- 
tailed from  the  1942-43  record  volume.:__Meanwhile,  Improved  shipping  conditions 
ahd'"the  movement  of  troops  overseas  resulted  in  an  increase  in  military  require- 
ments and  lend-lease  req.uests  for  this  product.    Hov/evor,  ■"because  of  the  limited 
milk  supplies  available,  it  was  not  possible  to  step-up  production  enough  to  ? 
satisfy  all  demands.     During  the  fiscal  year,  government  agencies  acquired  about 
.19  million    cases  for  the  U.   S.  war  services  and  12- million  cases- for  lend-lease 
uses.    Large  commercial  stock.s  declined  1.  millioa  cases.  ■  Civilians  received 
approximately  43  million  cases,   compared  witli  SO-'. million  cases- -in  1939 .  V/hile 
they  received  more  fluid  milk,  the  shortage  of  civilian  supplies  of  evaporated 
milk  in  relation  to  the  demand  presented  problems  of  equitable  distribution  v/hich 
necessitated  continued  rationing  of  this -pro duct- by  OPA.  '■  •  ~- 

Cheddar  cheese  production  was  762  million  pounds,  '  nearly  equal  to  production 
in  the  previous  year  and  45  percent  above  1939 . production.     Continued  production 
payments  to  factories,  extension  of  controls- to  other  products'and  establishment 
of  uniform  price  ceilings  on  other  _types , of  cheese  helped  maintain'  the 'production 
of  cheddar  cheese.    Hov/ever,  civilian  demand,  mdlitary  .requirements  and  lend- 
lease  needs  exceeded  the  available  supplies.-  'Continuation  of  the  set-aside 
order  reserving  part  of  the  production  for,  use  by  the  Armed  Forces,  lend-lease'  * 
and  Ped  Cross  war  prisoner  packages,;  as  well  as  OPA  rationing'  of  civilian  supplies 
were  necessary.    About  382  million  pounds  of  the  1943-44  production  was  reserved 
for  TJ.  S.  war  services,  lend-lease,,  and  Red  Cross..  ..Civilians  received  400  million  ^ 
pounds,  -compared  v/ith  1939  consumption  of  559  million  pounds.  •  Civilians  received 
approximately  230  million  pounds  of  cither  types  of  cheese  produced  domestically 
or  imported,  compared  with  215  million  pounds  consumed  in  1939*  '  To  help  maintain 
production  of  cheddar  cheese  and  other  major  dairy  product's,  restrictions  were 
placed  on. the  production  of  the  other  cheese  in  early  1944..  " 

Ijried  v.hole  milk  production  totalled  152  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 

nearly  50  percent  over  the  previous  yer,r- and  . six  tim'e-s'the  1939'  production'.  The 
siriarp  increase  \':c.s  the  result  of  greatly  increased  mdlitary  requirement ci_  and 

increased  production  for  domestic,  outlets.  .  In  early  1944,  restrictions  v/ere  -l.-.c 
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placed  on  domestic  sales  of  diried  ailk  products  and  coopbandSi     iJried  whole  nilk 
was  one  of  the  most  ' important  foods  foi"  the  ai'aed  forces  of  the  United  States 
and' allied  countrieslt    rilso>  it  was  included  oy  the  Red  Cross  in  war  prisoner 
packages*    By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  dried 
whole  nilk  produced  was  going  into  these  direct  war  uses.    However,  civilian  con- 
sumption of  dried  whole  milk  and  dried  milk  products,  other  than  nonfat  dry  nilk 
solids,  exceeded  the  "prev;ar  volune. 

Honfat  dry  nilk  solids  production  for  human  food  was  513  million  pounds, 
slightly  less  than  the  previous  year's  record  volume,  "out  90  percent  greater  than 
1933  production.    Production  of  this  product,  after  allowance  for  seasonal  varia- 
tion, declined  seriously  during  the  last  half  of  1943  but  stepped  up  again  during 
the  first  half  of  1944.    The  extension  of  controls  to  other  outlets  for  milk,  an 
increase  in  the  ceiling  price  of  1-^  cents  per  pound  on  roller  pov/der  and  the 
nilk  production  pa.yments  helped  stimulate  pov/der  production.     Nonfat  dry  milk 
solids  v/ere  rated  high  in  importance  for  military  and  lend-lease  uses.     Of  the 
1943-44  production,  348  million  pounds  were  reserved  for  those  uses  "by  continua- 
tion of  the  set-aside  order.    .i.bout  155  nillion  pounds  were  available  for  domes- 
tic uses,  compared  with  1939  human  consumption  of  285  million  pounds.     The  limited 
supply  helped  meet  important  domestic  needs,   such  as  buttermilk  in  areas  of  short 
fluid  milk  supplies  as  v/ell  as  in  making  bakery  and  other  prepared  foods. 

Creamery  butter  production  was  1,580  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  10  percent 
from  production  in  the  previous  year  and  in  1939.     This  decline  was  due  largely 
-to  the  use  of  more  whole  milk  in  the  . forms  of  fluid  milk  and  other  v/hole  nilk 
products.    About  315  million  pounds  of  the  fiscal  year's  production,  or  20  per- 
cent, was  reserved  for  the  U.  S.  war  services,  lend-lease  and  similaj:  uses.  The 
civilian  supplies  were  1,265  million  pounds  of  creamery  and  330  million  pounds 
of  farm  butter,  or  a  total  of  1,593  million  pounds.     In  1939,  a  year  of  surpluses 
and  record  supplies,  civilian  consumption  was  1,846  million  pounds  of  creamery 
butter  and  429  million  po^unds  of  farm  butter,  or  a  totallof  2,275  nillion  pounds. 

Inability  of  government  agencies  to  buy  butter  for  the  war  services  led  to  . 
issuance  of  the  set-aside  order  in  early  1943.     It  was  continued  through  Septembei 
of  that  year  to  carry  out  a  plan  for  government  agencies  to  acquire  supplies  from 
the  heavy  producing  months  to  meet  requirements  through  the  1943-44  v/inter,  so 
that  civilian  supplies  would  be  reasonably  steady  throughout  the  period.  Diffi- 
culties of  estimating  prospective  production  and  the  quantities  that  v/ould  be 
set  aside  during  the  first  season' s  operations  of  the  order,   as  viell  as  subse- 
quent adjustments  in  military  and  lend-lease  requirements,   resulted  in  a  carry 
over  of  45  million  pounds  of  wTA  stocks.    These  stocks  v/ere  processed  into  the 
more  stable  forms  of  Carter' s  Spread  and  butteroil  to  be  applied  on  the  1944-45 
fiscal  year's  lend-lease  requirements  of  butter,  reducing  correspondir^gly  the 
quantities  of  butter  to  be  acquired  from  1944  production  for  that  use.    As  a 
result,  resiumption  of  the  set-aside  order  in  1944  was  delayed  until  April  v/hen 
only  10  percent  of  production  v/as  reserved  for  the  armed  forces.     Civilians  re- 
ceived about  120  million  pounds  from  i-iarch  and  April  production,   compared  with 
an  average^of  about  100  million  pounds  monthly  during  the  previous  12  months.  - 
However,  with  lov/er  butter  production  than  in  1943,   civilian  supplies  again 
were  averaging  about  100  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

^  A  large  proportion  of  the  butter  reserved  for  goverrjnent  agencies  was  for 
the  J.  S.  iirned  n'orces.    Eovrever^  civilians  appeared  to  notice  the  shortage  of 
butter  more  than  any  orher  food.     Part  of  the  problem  was  the  relatively  small- 
est civilian  supplies  in  the  areas  farthest  from  the  major  producing  areas.  Efforts 
were  made  by  0?A  to  improve  the  distribution  through  rationing. 
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Efforts  .were  made  to  ,  coordinate  closely .  the  .procurement  activities  of  the 
government  agencies,   the  war  food  orders  and  .other  programs.-    ?or  this  purpose,  a 
Eairy  Procurenent  'Board  representing  the  War. Food  Administration,  the  Armed 
?ofces»  and  the'  Office  of  Price  .administration  v;as  .esta"blishe.d  and  rep_rese-ntative 
of  those  agencies  meet  weekly  to  review  prolDlems  of  dairy  products'  supplies, 
government  procurement,  war  food  orders,  price  regulations,  rationing  a,nd  packag- 
ing, and  to  consider  advisable  actions  for  handling  such  prolDlems. 


Price  Support 


The  production  of  milk  involves  more  labor  and  eq_uipment  and  more  general 
farm  operators  than  any  other  major  agricultural  product.     Difficulties  of  main-" 
taining  total  milk  supplies  "became  increasingly  evident  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Steps  were  taken  to  increase  returns  to  farmers  to  help  them  overcome  the  increas 
ing 'shortages  and  co.sts  of  labor,  eq_uipment  and  feeds.     Follov/ing  earlier  price 
support  announcements,  War  Pood  Administration  announced  in  March  1944  that 
'during  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year,  returns  to  producers  would  be  support 
at  levels  of  not  less  than  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  v/hole  milk  or  4  cents 
per  pound  of  butterfat  above  the  returns  reflected  by  the  follov/ing  prices  for 
butter,   v;heese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids;     Butter,  U.  S.  Grade       46  cents  a 
pound,  Chicago  basis;  Cheddar  cheese,  U.  S.  Grade  A,  27  cents  a  pound",  Wisconsin 
basis;  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids_,  U.  S.  Extra  Grade,  Spray  14-|  cents  and  Poller 
isj"  cents  a  pound,  f.o.b.  midv/est  plant  basis.  .  .  ..  ^ 

As  a,  part  of  the  program  to  increase  returns  to  producers,   on  recommendation 
of  'the  Vfar  Pood  -^-inini stration,  the  OPA  raised  the  price  ceilings  on  roller  pro- 
cess nonfat  dry  milk  solids  from  12i  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

'A  combination  of  support  programs  were  in  effect  during  the  fiscal  year. 
2hey  included:    Purchases  of  dairy  products  by -the  Office  of  Distribution  and 
other  government  ]pro'curement  agencies  for  the  war  services,;    lend-lease -and  simi- 
lar uses  at  ceili'ng  prices;  VJPa  pa^'Tnents  to  cheese  factories  on  Cheddar  .■  cheese 
production,  for  distribution  to  milk  producers;  V/Pa  payments  on  fluid  milk  to 
handlers  in  certaii;i  markets  to  enable  them  to  raise  prices  to  producers;  WPA  pro- 
duction payments  to  producers  on  milk  and  butterfcvt;  and  Federal  orders  requiring 
handlers  to  pay  not  less  than  specified  nimimum  prices  for, milk  in  certain  milk 
marketing  areas. l/ 

1/ ■"  Pollowing  the  roll-back  in  butter  prices  in  early  June  1943,  the  Defense 

Supplies  Corporation  of  RPC  made  payments  to  creameries  of  5  cent  per  pound 
-■  'of  .  butter  pro'd'J-ced. 
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Dairy  Products  purchases 


Major  purchase  operatioas  for  dairy  products  wore  carried  out  "by  the  Office 
of  Distribution  d'oring  the  1943-44  fiscal  year  to  acquire  products  for  war  uses 
and  price  supporti  of  the  dairy  products  purchased  were  for  lend-lease, 

Red  Cross,  Territorial  and  sisiilar  uses*    The  purchases  oy  the  Office  of  Distri- 
Mtion,  Armed  Forces  and  other  agencies  were  .nade  at  price  ceilings.  These 
purchases  adequately  supported  prices  because  of  the  large  consumer  demand  for  tl 
limited  civilian  supplies.  ,  . 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  by  the  Office  of  Distribution  during  the  fiscal 
.•year  included  90  million  pounds  of  butter,  251  million  pounds  of  cheese,  12 
aillion  cases  of  evaporated  milk,  2  million  cases  of  sweetened  condensed  milk, 
274  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  and  38  million  pounds  of  dried 
whole  milk,  at  a  total  value  of  $185,000,000.  •    ■.  ^  - 

Butter  and  natural  cheddar  cheese  purchases  for  \rFA  were  made  largely  throug 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  which  purchased  such  products  as  agent 
of  the  Administration  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Distribution. 
Other  products  were  purchased  directly  from  the  markets  by  the  Office  of  . 
Distribution. 

The  purchases  were  made  largely  by  accepting  offers  from  manufacturers, 
receivers,  assemblers,  and  processors  in  carlots.     ^'or  most  of^the  products, 
the  largest-  purchases  v/ere  made  during  the  summer  months  of  heavy  production  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  plan  for  government  agencies  to  procure  seasonally  so  as  to 
encourage  a  reasonably  steady  flow  of  supplies  into  civilian  outlets  throughout 
the  year.    This  involved  storage  of  supplies  during  the  summer  months  to  help 
meet  v/inter  war  requirements. 

Stocks  were  rotated  and  periodically  inspected  to  assure  maintenance  of 
'quality  and  condition.     The  products  were  stored  in  accordance  v;ith  commercial 
storage  practices  and  the  results  wore  favorable  considering  tne  largo , volumes 
of  products  acquired  from  nearly  all  manufacturers  in  all  areas  and  the  critical 
storage  situation.    Much  less  than  1  percent  of  the  dairy  products  stored^  had  to 
be  disposed  of  because  of  decline  in  quality  and  unsuitable  packaging,  and  most 
of  these  small  quantities  were  suitable  for  human  food  uses.    .\  small  quantity  o: 
cheese  .was  sold  to  the  domestic  trade.     This  included  a  few  lots  v/hich  had. been 
purchased  as  undergrade  for  price  support  reasons  and  a  fev;'  other  lots  v;hich  v;erc 
suitable  for  imLiediate  distribution  but  not  for  extended  export  shipment.  •  In 
accordance  with  usual  storage  experience,  a  small  percentage  of  the  butter  stocks 
developed  storage  flavors  and-  was'  cither  s.old  in  the  usual  outlets  for  it  or  was 
processed.    a11  of  it  was  suitable  for  hu'ian  food,    ^bout  800,000  cases  of  evap- 
orated, milk  v/ero  distributed  for  school  lunches  and  other  institutional  uses.     I- - 
This  milk  v;as  largely  supplies  that-  had  been  acquired  in  domestic  cases  and  with 
reli-ef  labels  in  the  previous  year-  v/h'en' shortage  "of  shipping  curtailed  lend-lease 
shipments  and  price  suxoport  purchases  vrere  necessary  pending  adjustments  in 
production. 

■'.I:.  Cheese  Pro'duction  Payments 


Continued  pa.;>'mcnts  to  factories  on  production  of  cheddo,r  cheese  at.  a  basic 
rate  of  3" 3/4  cents  per  pound  maintained  .  cheddar  cheese  production  during  the 
fiscal  year  at  nearly  the  previous  yea.r' s .volume.     The  program,  started"December 
1,  1942,  was  necessary  because  pri?,3s  of  cheddar  cheese  were  low  relative  to  most 
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other  dairy  products  v/hcn  ceilings  were  esta"blished  l)y  OPA.    The  payments,  equiv- 
alent to  al30ut  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  were  necessary  to  ena"ble 
Cheddar  cheese  factories  to  pay  as  much  for  milk  as  its  value  in  other  outlets, 
and  to  prevent  a  drastic  decline  in  cheese  production.     Without  either  the  pay- 
ment program  or  an  increase  in  the  ceiling  price,  Cheddar  cheese  production  v/oul(^ 
have  rapidly  and  drastically  declined,  "because  most  cheddar  cheese  factories  v;ou2 
have  closed  or  shifted  to  production  of  other  types  of  cheese  not  suitable  for 
military  and  lend-lease  uses. 

CCC  bore  the  full  cost  of  payments  on  all  cheddar  cheese  produced  until 
March  1,  1944  when  a  revised  plan,  coordinated  mth  an  increase  in  price  ceiling- 
oh  sales  of  the  m^-jor  government  prdburement  agencies^  limited  the  CCC  cost  to 
payments  on  cheddar  cheese  for  civilian  consumption  and  shifted  the  cost  of  se- 
curing production  for  military,  lend-lease  and  similar  uses  to  the  procurement 
agencies.    'The  original  plan,  adopted  December  1,  1942  contemplated  that  CCC  woulf 
make  the  payments  to_  factories  on  all  cheddar  cheese  but  that  government  procure- 
ment agencies  would  pay  the  full  cost  of  securing  production  needed  for  the 
firmed  Porces,  lend-lease  and  similar  uses,  by  purchasing  cheese  at  the  domestic 
ceiling  and  directly  reimbursing  CCC  in  the  amount  of  its  payments  to  factories 
on  such  cheese.    While    Public  Law  151,  78th  Congress,  extending  the  life  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  appeared  to  provide  for  such  reimbursement,  arrange- 
ments for  direct  reimbursement  were  blocked  by  anti-subsidy  provisions  in  militar 
and  lend-lease  appropriation  acts.    However,  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  CCC 
legislation  requiring  reimbursement,  alternative-plans  for  limiting  CCC  payments 
ta  civilian  cheese  v/ere  studied.     Because  of  the  complications  of  other  possible 
plans  involving  tv/o-price  systems,   the  plan  finally  adopted,  effective  March  1, 
1944,  provided  for  CCC  to  continue  its  payments  to  factories  on  all  cheddar  cheeg 
produced,  for  OPA  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  sales  to  specified  government  agencies 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  weighted  average  CCC  payment  per  pound  of  cheese,  and 
for  CCC  to  recover  its  payments  from  factories  or  assemblers  on  cheese  sold  to 
such  agencies.    Under  this  plan,   for  example,  assemblers  buy  cheese  from  factorie 
at  the  domestic  ceiling,   sell  it  to  the- government  agencies  at  the  higher  ceiling, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  remit  the  difference  to  CCC. 

Ihe  revised  plan  may  be  summarized  ^as  follows: 

1.  CCC  continued  its  payments  to  factories  on  all  cheddar  cheese  produced, 
by  purchasing  the  cheese  at  27  or  2"?  1/2  cents  per  pound,   depending  upon 
moisture  content,  and  then  simultaneously  selling  it  back  to  the  factories 
at  23  1/4  cents,   the  basic  domestic  :ceiling.     Factories  continued  to  file 
monthly  claims  for  the  difference  of  2  3/4  or- 4  1/4    cents  and  receive  the 
payment,  upon  condition  that  they  distributed  all  of  the  payments  to  milk 
producers  in  addition  to  prices  otherwise  paid  for  the  milk. 

2.  OPA  established  ceilings  on  sales  of  cheddar  cheese  to  the  WPA, 

Armf  Q,uartermaster  Market  Centers  and  Depots  and  Navy  Market  Offices,  equal 
to  thq.domes.tic.:ceiling  -^IHq  3.  8  .cents'^-. :the';weightad.;ayerago  CCC  payr^ont  to 
factories. 

3.  By  amcndaent  to  the  cheese  set-aside  order,  l/PO-15,  assemblers  author- 
ized to  handle  set-aside  cheese  were  required  to  remit  directly  or  indirectl^^ 
to  CCC  3.-8  cents  per  pound  of  cheddar  cheese  sold  by  them  to  the  soecified 
goverament  agencies.     The  CCC  offer  contained  a  similar  provision  with 
respect  to  direct  sales  by  factories  to  such  agencies.     In  regard  to  sales 

to  v/PA,  the  procedure  v/as  simplified  by  arrangements  for  the  Office  of 
Distribution  to  deduct  the  3.8  cents  from  the  purchase  price  and  remit  it 
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to  CCC  for  the  account  of  the  seller.    On  sales  to  the  Army  and  IJavy,  the 
.sellers  remitted  the  3.8  cents  to  CCC.    Fron  December  1,  1942  through  June 
30,  1943,  CCC  paid  t>il,363,000  on  301  million  pounds  of  cheese.     During  the 
1943-44  fiscal  year,   total  payments  were  S29-,  424,000  on  777  nillion  pounds..  De- 
dixcting  remittances  of  J?3,524,000  on  sales  to  the  government  agencies,  the  net 
CCC  payment  totaled  $25, 900, 000  during  the  fiscal  year.      _  . 

financed  "by  CCC,  the  program  continued  to  he  administered  hy  the  Office  of 
Distribution  using  -the  services  of  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  in  _ carry 
ing  out  the  mechanics  of  the  program.     During  the  fiscal  year  22,528  claims  from- 
about  1,900  factories  were  received,  processed,  and  paid.     The  cost  of  operating ^ 
trie  mechanics  of  the  program  during  the  fiscal  year  v;as  $92,000  or  one-third 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  payments^ 

The  program  operations,  results' and  problems  continued  to  be  analyzed  to 
detarmino-  advisable  changes.     For  example, ■ effective  February  1,  1944,  the  rate 
of  payment  on  low  moisture  cheese  v/as  increased  from  4  to  4  l/4  qents  to  fully 
offset  the  lov;er  yield  and  encourage  the  production  of  low  moisture  cheese,  v/hich 
is- parti culurly  suitable  for  export  shipment  and  handling.     Other  minor  changes 
in  -the  program  i\/ere  also  made.       ...  •  .  . 

■         "  ^  Milk  and  Butterfat  Produc-cion  Pa-yments  '  . .  ,. 

Beginning  October  1,  1943,  ^/rsi-i  made  production  payments  to  producers  on  whole  milk 
and.  butterfat  sold  by  them,     Unanced  by  CCC,  the  payments  v;ere  made  directly  to 
producers  through  county  Aiia  commit  tees,     She  Office  of  Distribution  cooperated 
^•d.th  th.c  Office  of  Production  in  the  development  of  the  program.  With  reorgahiza- 
tionlixLearly  1944,  primary  responsibility  for  administration  ©f  the  program  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Distribution  effective  March  io  .. 

The  payment  rates  were  adjusted  from,  time  to  time,  varying  seasonally- as  well  as 
by  areas,  to  allov/  for  differences  in  increased  production  costso    Hov/ever,  from 
October  through,  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  the,  payment- rates  in  nearly  all 
areas  v;ere  v/ell  above  the  minimum  support  commitment  .of  March  1944.     The' minim uin" 
rate  on  whole  milk  was  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at-  the  start  of  the  program.' 
The  rates  subsequently  were  increased  in  most  . areas' and  the, minimum  rate  v/as  50 
f'-jnts  in.J4arch  and  April  1944.     It  then  was-.lov/ered  seasonally  to  35  cents  for 
I'lay  through  .ciUgust  1944.    Paym.ents  in  some  areas' were  considerably  above  the  min- 
:-num  rates.    Meanwhile,  the  r.inimum  rate  on  butterfat  was  increased  from  4  cents  _ 
in  October  to  8  cents  in  March  and  April  and  then  lowered  to"  6  cents  per.  pound  for 
May  to  August.  The  butterfat  rate  varied  by  areas  until  March  1944  v;hen  a  uniform 
rate  on  butterfati-applicd' throughout  "the^-cbuntryo  •-  ,  .  .  .- 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  payments  on  whole  m. ilk  averaged  approximately  ■ 
37  cants  from  October  1943  to  February  1944,'  55  cents  in  March  and  April  and  40-- 
cents  in  May  and  June.  ■  The  payments'  oh  butterfat  averaged  4.3- cent s  in  October' 
to'  December,  5.1  cents  in  January  and  February,  8  cents  in  March  and  April  and 
&  cents  in  May  and  June.  "■.  -  . 

la' April  1944,  it  was  announced  that  the  minimum,  rate  for  whole  milk  v/ould  be  60 
cents  and  the  rate  for  butterfat  would  be  10  cents  during  the"  period  Sep't'eraber 
1944  through  March' 1945,  -  ■   '-     -     •      '  r..-':.-.-^ 


Preliminary  reports  indicated  that  the  total  milk  and  butterfat  payments  from"-  - 
October  1943  through  June  1944  approximated  $250,000,000.    Paj/aents  were  made  to 
more  than  1|-  million  producers.  -  '  '        ■■  - 
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5iie  payment  rates  v;are  relatively  larger  on  v;hole'nilk  than  on  iDutterfati  In 
order  to  develop  the  potential  source  of  nonfat  milk  .solids  for  human  food  in  skim 
milk  ordinarly  fed  to*livestock  or  wasted  on  farms,  producers  have  "been  encourag- 
ed since  early  1941  to  market  whole  milk  instead  of  following  their  usual -prac- 
tice in  many  areas  of  separating  milk,  retaining  the  skim  milk  and  marketing  the 
cream.      This  shift  has  been  encouraged  by  relatively  higher  returns  for -v^lemHk 
than  for  hutterfat  in  farm-separated  cream  compared  with  the  normal  prev/ar  rela- 
tionships.   By  1945,  the  shift  had  slowed  up  and  needed  additional  stimulus  was 
provided  by  the  relatively  higher  production  payments  on  whole  milk. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  precise  effective  of  the  payments,  milk 
production  unquestionably  would  have  declined  more  seriously  without  them.  Feed 
prices  as  v/ell  as  other  costs  had  increased.     For  the  corresponding  9  months, 
October  to  June,  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  would  buy  126  pounds  of  grain  and  ?.tl: 
other  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  in  the  1935-40  prewar  period.    The  rate  was 
135  for  the  same  9  monthsiin  1941-42  v;hen  milk  production  was  increasing.     It  was 
142  ir  1942-43  v;hen  production  levelled  off.    The  rat io  ideclined  in  the  summer 
of  1943  and  milk  production  began  to  drop  belov/  a  year  earlier.     Earing  the 
October-June  period  of  1943-44,   the  ptio  averaged  138  with  the  milk  production 
payments,  v/hereas  it  would  have  averaged  only  122  v/ithout  the  payments.     The  milk 
and  butt  erf  at  payment  program  checked  the  dci.'mv/ard  trend  and  helped  to  maintain 
production  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  at  nearly  the  level 'of  the 
previous  year,      •  _         ■  . 

Dai'^y  Processing  and  Marketing  Facilities 


The  major  facility  problems  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries  during  the 
fiscal  year  included  the  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  through  repairs  and 
replacements  of  eq^uipment  for  handling  and  processing  milk  suid  dairy  and.  poultry 
products,  and  further  .expansion  in'milk  drying  facilities.    The  Office  of 
Distribution  rendered  assistance  by  developing  the  needs  of  the.  dairy  and  poultry 
industries  as  a  basis  for  allocations  of  materials, '  by  reviev/ing,  ^investigat ing 
and  recommending  priority  applications,  and  by  encQuraging_,and  financing  establish- 
ment of  milk  drying  facilities  in  areas  where  additional  v/hole  milk  was  available. 
Further  assistance  also  v/as  rendered  in  securing  transportation,  packages_and  ■ 
other  supplies  essential  for  handling  these  products. 

In  the  program  to  increase  supplies  of  milk  solids  for  human  food,  farmers 
were  encouraged  to  market  whole  milk  in  the  areas  where  they  normally  had  separa-. 
ted  cream  on  the  farms,  .sold  the  cream  and  retained'  the  skim  milk  containing  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids  on  the  farms,    ^idditional  equipment  was  needed  in  those  areas 
to  handle  the  v/hole  milk.     During  the  fiscal  year,  priority  applications  for  91  ■ 
milk  drying  units  were  recommended.    Many  "of  them  were  placed  in  operation  and 
the  remainder  were  being  installed  at  the  end  of  the  year.     In  addition,  prior- 
ities were  recommended  for  equipment  to-  enlarge  many  existing  facilities, 

i'-iost  of  the  added  eq_uipment  v/as  for  manufacturing  nonfat  dry  milk  solids. 
However,  in.arBas^iw&ere  high-q^uality  milk  was  available,  particular  attention,  v/as  ' 
given    to  installing  suitable  processing  and  packaging  eq_uipment  in  existing 
and  new  facilities  for  making  dried  v/hole  milk  needed  for  direct  war  uses. 

E:q)ansion  of  facilities  for  drying  v/hey  and  buttermilk  for  both  human  food 
and  animal  feed,  as  well  as  additional  facilities  for  producing  milk  sugar  needed 
in  the  manufacture  of  penicillin,  was  encouraged. 
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'The  progran  for  financing  milk  drying  facilities  with  lend-lease  funds, 
'.•ihere  other  financing  wa.s  not  available,  was  continued  into  the  fiscal  year. 
Eleven  additional  projects  were  approved.     In  this  progran:,  War  Food  ii.djninistra- 
tion  entered  into  contracts  with  fanners  cooperatives  under  which  the  coopera- 
tives agreed  to  construct  the  facilities,   sell  "^hem  to  the  iidininistration  and 
then  lease  thea  for  operation,  with  the  option  of  buying  the  facility  after  the 
energency. 

iilso,  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  dairy  industry  in  securing  essential 
trucks,  containers,  and  other  supplies.     The  Office  of  Distribution  cooperated 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  Office  of  Price 
^dninistration  and  other  agencies  to  hiJlp  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry.  It 
was  necessary  to  devote  continued  attention  to  the  development  of  suitable 
export  containers  for  dairy  products.     I'or  exanple,   it  was  necessary  to  develop 
stronger  evaporated  milk  cans  that  would  stand  shipment  and  rough  handling  on 
the  fighting  fronts. 

Dairy  Products  Standards 


Federal  standards  and  specifications  developed  by  the  Office  of  Distribution 
are  the  basis  of  its  Federal  grading  and  inspection  service  v;hich  is  available 
to  the  dairy  industry  and  which  also  is  used  in  procuring  dairy  products  for 
lend-lease  and  similar  programs.     Q,uality  problems  continued  to  receive  atten- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  and  advisable  revisions  in  existing  standards,  as 
well  as  the  needs  for  nev;  standards  and  specifications  for  additional  products, 
continued  to  be  studied.     For  example,  assistance  v/as  rendered  cheddaj"  cheese 
factories  in  correcting  difficulties  of  making  cheese  of  satisfactory  quality 
for  military  uses  and  lend-lease  shipment.    Also,  OPa  was  assisted  in  developing 
definitions  of  many  types  of  cheeses  in  connection  with  establishment  of  dollars 
and  cents  price  ceilings.     Specifications  for  special  products  neede'd  for 
special  war  uses  were  developed.     In  cooperation  with  the  ^rmy,  particular  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  development  and  revision  of  standards  for  producing  and 
packaging  of  dried  v/hole  milk  of  suitable  high  keeping  quality^for  overseas 
shipment  to  the  ii.rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

FLUID  MILK  -  ^  ' 

Principal  activities  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch  v/ith  respect  to  fluid 
milk  marketing  and  distribution  programs  during  1943-1944  centered  around  5 
types  of  programs  (l)  the  continued  operation  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
under  the  i4.gr i cultural  Marketing  agreement  ^ct  of  1937,  as  amended,  (2)  the 
-initiation  and  operation  of  the  fluid  milk  conservation  program  establishing 
sales  quotas  for  milk  dealers  in  138  major  cities,  (3)  the  adjustment  of  fluid, 
milk  prices  and  price  ceilings  to  meet  increases  in  costs  and  v;ar  demands,  (4). 
the ^development  and  operation  of  fluid  milk  purchase  and  resale  programs  to 
facilitate  the  payment  of  higher  prices  to  producers  without  raising  retail 
prices,  and  (5)  special  programs  to  help  relieve  local  shortages  or  local 
surpluses  of  milk. 

Ililk  i'larketing  Agreements  and  Orders 

There  were  25  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  for  fluid  milk  in 
effect  during  all  or  part  of  the  year  ended  Juiie  30,   1944.  Approximately 
125,000  producers,  producing  about  13  billion  pounds  of  milk  worth  almost  424 
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nillion  dollars,  v/oro  undor  thoso  narkoting  prograns  during  the  year. 

Bighteen  hoari-ngs  were  con.ductsd  daring  tho  year  to  consider  the  issuance 
of  now  progra-r.s  or  araendaont s  to  existing  programs.     New  programs  effective 
during  the  year  were  orders  for  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana^  July  1,  1943,  and 
I'/ichita,  Kansas,-  Junel,  1944.     The' latter  progra-n  replaced  a  license,  issued 
under  tho  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  .i.ct,  v/hich  has  iDean  in  effect  since 
1934.    Pinal  action  on  the  issuance  of  new  orders  for  SuMrtan  Chicago  and 
Clinton,  Iowa,  was  pending  at  the  year's  end. 

jinendaents  were  nade  effective  during  the  year  to  the  orders  regulating 
the  handling  of  nilk  in  the  Q,uad  Cities,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Duluth-Superior , 
Ft.  vfeyne,  Louisville,  Boston,  and  -^all  River  markets.    Action  was  still  pending 
on  proposed  ainendnents  fo  the  Cincinnati,  Lowell-Lawrence,  and  Philadelphia 
orders.    Ix  second  proposed  amendx.-ieht  to  the  Q,uad  Cities  order  was  not  approved 
"by  a  sufficient  nuialDer  of  producers  in  tho  referendum  and,  therefore,  was  not 
issued. 

No  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  hearings  held  last  aut'unn  to  consider 
anendnents  to  increase  the  Class  I  prices  in  the  ilev/  Orleans,  Philadelphia;,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  markets  because  of  the  milk  production  payments  program 
inaugurated  by  the  war  Pood  -i-dmini stration. 

Many  of  the  marketing  orders  have  provisions  for  seasonal  price,  reductions 
for  the  siuiumer  months.     In  order  to  encourage  producers  to  maintain  "their  high 
level  of  production,  provisions  of  this  type  v/ere  suspended  in  a  namber  of 
markets,  ..including  Chicago,  Louisville,  l^iew  Orleans,  and  Toledo. 

_      In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  terminating  all  inactive  programs, 
licenses  or  orders  were  termiriated  during  the  year  in  the  Cincinnati,  Shreve- 
port,  Kalamazoo,  Battle  Creek,  Leavenv/orth,  Denver,  and  kinneapolis-ot .  Paul, 
marke.ts.      Tho  Wichita  license  was  suspended  on  June  1,  1944  when  .the  new 
order  for.  that  market  became  effective.  "  ,  .  ...... 

Producers  in  several  markets  not  now  under  Pederal  regulation  have  expressec 
r.nterest  in  tho  issuance  of  marketing  orders  to  regulate  milk  handling.     Con-  ^ 
si  deration  is  being  given  to  the  issuance. -of  orders  for  Sprirg  field,  (Mass.), 
Lotrcit,  H  ockford,  Precport,  Dayton,  Colum.bus,  and  the  upper  Ohio  Paver  Valley. 


Sstimatsd  nuraber  of  producers,  estimated  volume  of 
milk,  and  estimated  total  -^'alue  of  pool,   in  various 
fluid  m.ilk  markets  under  marketing  agreement  programs, 
July  1,  1943  -  June  30,  1944 
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l/Order  effective  July  1,  1943, 

2/Reported  as  butterfat  end  converted  to  milk  equivalent, 
5/Agreement  suspeided  A-:ril  1,  1944, 

4/June  1  throu^jh  August  15,  1943,  reported  as  butterfat  and  converted  to 
milk  equivalent. 
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Legal  action  was  initiated  against  only  20  handlers  during  the  1944  fiscal 
year  v/hich  indicates  th,-t  handler  conpliance  v/ith-the  nilk  narketing  orders 
continues  to  he  generally  satisfactory^  in  all  markets.     On  June  1,  1944,  there 
wore  approxinately  50  active  cases  pending  hefore  the  courts. 

Approxinately  20  cases  were  disposed  of,  or  acted  upon,  "by  the  courts  and 
the  rulings  were  favorahle  to  the  Department  in  raost  cases,        significant  de- 
cision involving  this- program  v/as  rendered  by  the ' 'SuprenG  '  Court  "on "Fehfuary  28, 
1944,  in  the  case  of  Stark  et  al  v.  V/ickard.     and  action  in  v;hich  a  group  of 
independent  producers  shipping  nilk  to  Boston  sought  to  enjoin  the  Secretary 
from  carrying  out .  the  provisions  of  Order  ilo.  4 -calling -for  payment  s  to  coopera- 
tive associations.     The  lower  courts  had  dismissed  suit  for  failure    to  state 
a  claim  upon  which  relief  could  "be  granted  "but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
ruling,  holding  that  such  producers  have  a  legal  cause  of  action  to  ohtain  a 
reviev/  of  such  provisions.  •  ^ 

Two  other  im.portant  decisions  were  rendered  involving  the  iTew  York  order. 
In  Queensboro  ■  Farm  Products,   Inc..  v.  V/ickard.   the  Circuit  Court  (2nd  Circuit)        ^s.  ^ 
further  established  the -validity  of  the  raethod  of  classifying  nilk  provided  for 
in  Order  ilo.  27.     In  Uov;  York  State  Q-uernsey  Breeders'   Cooperative,   Inc.,  v. 
Wickard.   the  Circuit  Court  affirmed  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  denying  G-uernsey 
producers  exemption  from  Order  iTo.  27  or  a  substantial  differential  in  their  _  - 
favor  (beyond  the  allov/^jaco  miade  all  producers)  based  on  asserted  superior  quality, 
greater  production  cost,  and'  increased  consamer  demand. 

The  Cir.cuit  Court  (7th  Circuit)  in  Barron  Cooperative  Creamery  et  al.  v. 
vrickard    held  that  the  administrator  of  the  Chicago  order  had  no  authority 
prior  to  the  amended  order  effective.  Hay  1,  1940,  to  require  a  handler  ".   .   .  to 
look  beyond  his  o\<n  disposition  of  the  nilk,"     The  court  invalidated  the  market 
administrator'  s  action  in  reclassifying  upward  milk  v/hich  was  used  by_  one 
handler  in  Tianufacturing  butter  and  subseq_uently  used  by  another  in  naking 
ice  cream.  '.    ■  , 

Thirteen  petitions  were  filed  under  section  8c(15)(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  auended.     These  15(a)"  petitions,  as  they 
are  called-,  generally  challenge  the  interpretations  of  orders  and  in  a  few 
cases,  attack  the  validity  of  an  entire  order,  alleging  that  economic  conditions 
ho.ve  so  changed  that  there  is  "no  foundation  in  law  or  fact  for  the  continued 
existence  of  said  order."     Eighteen  such  petitions  were  disposed  of.     Five  of 
the  18  were  handled  by  consent  dismissals;  the  relief 'request ed  by  'the  petitions 
was  denied  in  11  cases  and  granted  in  2  cases,    as  of  June  30,  1944,  there  v/ere 
42  15(a)  petitions  yet  to  be  dispo-sed  of  by  the  ^^ocretary. 

Milk  Price  Ceiling  aidjustments 

The  retail  prices  for  milk  and  crear.i  were  placed  under  price  ceiling 
control  earlier  than  the  other  principal  dairy  products.    aIso  prices  to  pro- 
ducers for  milk  for  fluid  use  continued  to  be  the  only  producer  price  for  milk 
or  ^  cream  at  the  producer  level  v;hich  are  subjeci:  to  price  ceiling  control. 
This  combination  of  circumstances  has  created  a  continuing  problem  with  respect 
to  the  level  of  fluid  milk  prices  to  producers  in  many  local  markets  particularly 
-those  around  '.;hich  milk  and  creom-:  are  sold  for  both  fluid  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

ior  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  average  price  paid  to  producers  by 
condenseries  for  3.5  percent  milk  was  $1.85  per  hundred  pounds  in"  June  1942," 
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$2.59" per 'hundrGd  pounds'  in' (J"iine  i94Sf  'jihd  per  han-drod  pounds  ia'  June.  L944i 

The  price  roctSived       pl-'dducers  foi*'ali  Whole  riilk  sold  at' wholesale  (average  :.■ 
test)  was  $2.32  per  hundred  pounds' in  June  1942,:  ^^3. 02- per  hundred  pounds- in 
June  1943,  and  i?3.10  per  hundred  pounds  in  June  1944.    The  average  price,  paid" 
"by  dealers  for  3.5  percent  ailk  for  city  distribution  as  milk- and  cream  was 
$2.75  per  hundred  pounds  in  June  1943,  $3.18  per  hundred  pounds  In  June  1943, 
and  ^3.23  per  hundred  pounds  in  June  1944.     3etv/een  June  1942  and' June  1944,  the 
condensery  price  had  increased  "by  76  cents  per  hundred  pounds,',  the"  producer  price 
for  all  milk  hy  73  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  price'  "for  milk  for  city 
distribution  had  increased  48  cents  per  hundred  pounds.    This  discrepancy  v/as 
greater  during  the  fall  months  when  bo'th  the  condensery  price  and  the  price,  for 
all  milk  were  somewhat  higher.     It  v/as  also  greater  than  that  indicated  by  these 
figures  in  the  case  of  many  individual  markets  in  v/hich  needed  price  adjustments 
had  not  yet  been  made  by  the  end  of  the  yea.r.  '  . 

Continued  efforts  were  made  during  the  year  to  have  established  by  the     '■ - 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  an  over-all  policy  v;ith  respect  to  fluid  milk 
prices  which  would  facilitate  the  speedy  adjustment  of  these  prices,  although 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  this  direction,  such  an  over-all  policy  was 
not  yet  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Despite  this  fact,  a  number  of 
adjustments  were  made  during  the  year  particularly  in  the  Mo-untain  States,  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  and  the  East-South-Central  States.     The  problem  at  the  • 
end  of  the  year  v/as  most  serious  in  the  've s t -LI or thr Central  States  and  in  isolated 
markets  in  other  regions. 

Purchase  and  Resale  Programs 

In  the  larger  milk  markets,  most  of  the  adjustments  v/hich  have  taken  place 
in  producer  prices  since  the  "hold-the-line"  order  early  in  April  1943,  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  adjustments  in  retail  prices  of  milk,     It  has  been  nec- 
essary, therefore,   to  bridge  this  gap  and  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  the 
higher  price  to  producers  by  paying  subsidies  to  milk  dealers  in  these"  markets. 
These  subsidies  are  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  the  market 
administrators  who  are  operating  under  'the"milk  "marketing  order  program.  The 
programs  are  operated  as  purchase  and  resale  offers  under  which  an  offer  is 
made  to  handlers  to  purchase  their  milk  at  the  producer  ceiling  and  to  sell  it 
back  to  them  at  a  lov/er  price,   such  lov/er  price  being  the  maximum  v/hich  such 
handlers  are  presumably  able  to  pay  under  the  existing  retail  ceiling. 

Programs  of  this  type  v/ere  inaugurated  in  the  V/ashington,  D.  G.  area  on 
April  8,  1943,   in  Omaiia  on  ^^pr il -11 ,  1943,   in  'Balt imore,  V/ilmington,'  Philadelphia, 
and'  5  eastern  Pennsylvania  areas  on  .ipril 'Ig,  '  1943,  and  in  New  York  City  on 
November  1,  1943.    approximately  382  million' pounds  of  milk  per  month  are  affect- 
ed "by  this  program  v/ith  the  difference  between  purchase  and  r'esale  prices  equal 
to'  approximately  984  thousand  dollars  per  month.    This  means  that  on  the  average, 
the  resale  price  under  these  programs  is  approximately -25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  lower  than  the  purchase  price.  •     '  '■ 

Milk  Shortage  and  Surplus  Problems 

Through  the  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Distribution,   the  market-  • 
agents  under  WPO  79  and  the  market  administrators  unSer  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders,   through    cooperation  with  faracrs  cooperatives  and  industry  groups,  and 
througii  cooperation  with  representatives  of-military.  agencies,  a  great,  deal  was 
done  during  the  year  to  help  relieve  emergency  conditions  .involving  both 
shortages  of  milk  for  fluid  purposes  in  local  .markets  and  surpluses  of  milk 
for  v/hich  a  local  m.arkct  v/as  not  readily  available.     In  cases  of  shortages, 
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this  work  involved  the  dcvolppncnt j  approval,  and'  opGration-oi  a  conpr chonsive 
voluntary  allocation  plah  for  700:nilk  distri"butors.  in  New.-. 3 ngl and  .and  Ipss  .  : 
fomal  arrangcaents  throui;h_  industry  .:corr;iit toes  and/ a?^i-cot^ 

ilcv  York,  Chicago^  ^.nd  other 'areas.  ..In  addition,  ••sp.eciali,,assi stance  was  given 
to  aanj'"  markets  in-. locating  availa"bl.3  .  suppltos;  of.. railk -'dvirlng'^t&e;  short _  season. 

A  special  prograi.!  under  ■.Section  32.  was.  developed  for.  ^txiO-.  season  of- heavy  _^ 
pi'oduction  in  order  to  facilitiate  the  moving  of  distress-; nilk  to  plants  at  which 
such.nilk  could  "be  utilized.   .It  was  not  necessary  to  uso  the  funds,  whiiih  were  , 
provided  under  this  program,  since  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  voluntary  con- 
piiance  of  nilk  handlers  and  .since  the  .quota  restrictions  on  fluid  nilk,  ;  fluid  '[ 
crean.,.  nilk  "byproducts,  and  ice.crean  were  liberalized  during  the  season  of  . 
heavy  production  in  order  to  reduce  the  prohlcn  and.  reduce  the  danger  of  nilk  .; 
v/astago.  .Industry  advisory  comiittees .  indicated,  however,  that  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Mos  Food  itdninistration  and  the  industry  prevented  the  wastage  of 
substan-tiai  quantities  of  nilk  during  the  heavy  production  season.    This'problen  ' 
was  particularly  acute  around  selected  narkets  where  production  for  siiort  ■ 
periods  vms  substo-it ially  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  where  shortages  of .. 
transportation  and  labor  created  a-  special  problem  with  respect  to  disposing  o£. 
surplus  nilk.     Snail  and  isolated  quantities  of  akin  nilk  were  . dumped  during  the, 
few  weeks  of  highest  production.  ,  The -quantity  so  wasted,  however,  was  no  greater, 
probably  considerably;  smaller,  than  -in  a-ny  normal  year..  .. 

With  a  continuing  high  demand  for  nilk  and  all  of  its  , products  and  v/ith  ' 
prospects  for  production  little,  if  any,  better  than  in  the  fall  of  1943,   it  is 
expected  that  local  problems  with  respect  to  nilk  shortages  will  be  alnost  as     '  ■ 
numerous  and  as  serious  in  1944  as  in  1943.     Plans  are  being  made  to  utilize 
all  field  facilities  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch  and  local  industry  comr.iittee 
to  help  meet  the  problem,  and  tentative  plans  are  being  made  also  to  i'edace  , sales 
quotas  in  selected  areas  in  order  to  facilitate  ah  ;equit  able  share  of  the 
available  supplies.  -  '  'v,'.' 

EalHY  i^ilD  PbULTEY 'iPOI)  ORlklS  .     /  V         '  .  "  ^/ " .. 

Each  of  the  15  War  Food  Orders  for. .dairy  and  poultry  products  represented,.  • 
a  part  of  the  necessary  over-all  control  of  .the  utilisation  and  distribution  of 
nilk,  dairy  products,  og.gs,  and  poultry.-,.  The  orders  either  restricted  production 
or  sales  fo.r  civilian  outlets,  reserved  part  of  the  total  supply  for  military, 
lend-lease,  and  similar  uses,  or  regul;-.ted  the  total  disposition  of  the  products, 
These  types  of  control  v;ere  effective  .and.-a,.dministratively  more  f,ea.sible  than 
the  alternative  of  .attomp.ting  .to  dir.e^ct  several  m.illipn.  farmers  and  many  ...... 

thousands  of  processors  and,  handlers  dndividuallj^  with  -respect.. to.  wii.cre  they 
must  d-cliver  and  v;hat  they  must  do  with  .their  milk,   dairy  products, .  eggs,-  or  - 
poultry.     Separate  orders  were  used  for-  individual  products-  or  groups  of  . 
products,   first,  because  controls  were  not  is.sucd  until  thay  proved  to  ,bo  necas- 
"sary  and,. -second,  different  types',  of  control -irere  best  adapted  to  -particular,  pro- 
ducts-according  to  their  characteri  sties,  and  establi  shed  distr ibut  ion. . sy.stems..  • 

In  preparing  each  order,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  prevailing 
distribution  practices  and  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  the  objectives. 
Ziforts  v/crc  made  to  draff  the  crders  so  as  to  minimize -di  sruption  to  the  usual 
maricecmg  systems  and  industry  roprcs-entativos  v/cre  consulted  for- -advice  -in  this 
matter.     in  gonerai,  m-omb-^rs  of  the  industry  roco^^nized  the  need  for,   and  .sup-  ■■ 
ported  the  issuance  of,  the  regulations.     ITine  orders  v;ere  continued  from  .the 
previous  year  and  seven  new  ones  were  issued..  ■-  Six  were  terminated  because  they, 
were  issued  as  temporary  orders  or  b-ecause  they  were  no  longer,  needed.  "  -• 
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Thirty-three  ancndncnts  and  supplenontary  Director's  orders  v/ero  issued  to  ir..' 
iraprove  their  operations'  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ."basic  orders. 

The  principal  functions  involved  in  the  .ad;:iinistrati  on  of:  the         Food  Order 
after  they  were  issued  were:     (l)  issuance  of  Director' s  orders  specifying  the 
percentages  of  production  req_uired  to  "be  set  aside;  (2)  •  the  authori zation  of  re- 
ceivers, assoiablers,  or  processors  v;herc  such  authorizations  were  required  for 
the  handling  of  set-aside  products;  (3)  the  esta"blish:.-ient  of  production  or  -sales 
q.uotas  on  which  limitation  orders  wore  "based;  (4)  the -receipt'  and  analysis 'of 
reports  fron  persons -  su'Dject  to  the  orders;  ( 5)  .the  preparation  and 'diss eninatior 
of  infornational  and  educational  natcrial  regarding  the  provisions  of  the  orders; 

(6)  the  consideration  and  disposition  of  petitions  for  relief  fron  hardship; 

(7)  the  release  of  products  fron  quota  or  set-aside  restrictions  to  supply  mili- 
tary requiranents  that  did  not  fall  into  the  usual  pattern;  (8)  the  transfer  of 
quotas  necessitated  as  a  result  of  sales,  leases,  or  other  circunstancos  requir- 
ing different  persons  to  produce  or  process  products;  and  (9)  the  checking  of 
performance  either  directly  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Compliance  Branch  to  assure 
adherence  to  the  orders. 

Set-aside  orders  either  specified  the  percentages  of  production  or  supplies 
required  to  "be  reserved  for  designated  a.gencies  or  provided  for  the  Director  of 
Distribution  to  specify  such  percentages  from  time  to  time.    Generally,  the 
designated  agencies  included  the  vfar  Food  administration,  ;i,rned  Forces  and  other 
war  services  such  as  Veterans  hospitals,  War  Shipping  iidministration  including 
ship  suppliers,  and  Contract  Schools  for  feeding  iirmy  and  Havy  trainees. 

The  set-aside  orders  generally  provided  that  manufacturers  night  either  sell 
set-aside  products  to  designated  agencies  or  to  authorized  receivers  or  assem"blc- 
who  set  aside  equivalent  quantities  for  sale  to  such  agencies.    This  provision 
facilitated  prompt  handling  of  the  prod.ucts  and  aided  government  procurement  in_ 
carlots.     For  example^  about  87  percent  of  the  set-aside  butter  movoli  through 
authorized  receivers  in  the  established  trade  channels.     The  authorizations 
made  the  receivers  or  assemblers  accountable-  for  the  sof-aside  products  handled 
by  then.  ^ 

Relatively  few  prosecutions  for  noncompliance  with  the  orders  were  necessary 
General  compliance  by  manufacturers  and  handlers  ind.icated  the  success  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  acquaint  the  industry  with  the  need  for  the  orders  and  the 
desire  of  manufacturers  and  handlers  to  help  in  the  v;ar  effort.  Administration 
of  the  orders  involved  the  consideration  of  many  petitions  for  relief  from  hard- 
ship, particularly  during  the  first  few  months  of  operation.     The  petitions  were 
carefully  considered  and  relief  was  granted  whore  conditions  warranted.  However, 
the  numbers  of  petitions  declined  as  the  purposes  of  the  orders  becarae  more 
fully  understood. 

In  general,   the  objectives  of  the  Ifar  Food  Orders  pertaining  to  dairy  and 
poultry  products  have  been  successfully  achieved.     The  subsequent  discussions 
describe  the  individual  orders,  indicating  the  .TTork  involved  in  their  adxiinis- 
tration,  as  well  as  the  modifications  and  accom.pl ishments  of  the  past  year.  Som;e 
salient  points  in  the  report  follow,        shift  from  a  deficit  to  a  surplus  pro- 
-ducing  situation  in  eggs  permitted  the  discontinuance  of  the  egg  orders. 
Tx-/o^  temporary  orders  were  used  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  zuxhcys  for 
holiday  dinners  for  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  x.:erchant  marine. 
Butter  and  cheese  set-aside  orders  v/ere  adjusted  seasonally  to  take  care  of 
nilitary  and  lend-lease  requirements  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  the  regular 
flow  of  civilian  supplies.    Limitations  were  placed  on  the  production  of  some  of 
the  cheese  and  dried  milk  products  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  milk  away  from 


Cheddar  cliGGsCj   dried  nonfG,t  niik  silids,  and  whol  nilk  powde?  urgently  needed 
■by.  war  agencies*    Restrictions  on  sales  of  fluid -nilk' and  nilk  'byproducts  and 
on  production  of  icoccrean  and  other  frozen  dairy  foods 'v/ero  relaxed  to  avoid  th 
loss  of  nilk  during  the  flush  production  period.   .The  "baa  on  sales  of  whipping 
crean  was  continued  and  nade  nore  effective  to  elir.i?.natG  evasions.    .Sales  and 
■processing  of  nilk  sugar  were  placed  under  rather  conplete  regulation  to  assure 
an  adeciuate  supply  for  the  production  of  penicillin  and  to  take  care  of  other  ■ 
essential  nilitary  and  civilian  r equir enent s,        classification  .of  'these  orders 
is  shovm  in  the  table  attached,  following  which  the  individual  orders'  are  dis- 
cussed.   The  first  group  considered  are  the  set-aside  orders  on  dairy  products. 


Classj.f ica"bion  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  Orders  in  effect 
July  1,  1943-June  3o/ 1944 


T^roe  of  Order 


Products       :  ui  wruo-i   _ 

Regulated     :  Limitation  :  Set-aside  :  Allocation  liiarketing:  Total 
:^  :       •  :  :£conoraies 


-Butter 

Cheese 

Ice  Cream 

Dried  Milk 

Fluid  Milk, 
and . Cream 

Milk  Sugar 

Eggs 

Poultry 


(Number  of  Orders ) 
'    2  ..  . 

1       .  : 


Total 


6  :  8 


1  :  1 


16 
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,.TO..lIo.  2  -  BUTTER;  . 

V/ro  Ho.  2,   effective  since  Jebruajry  1,  1943,  provides  that  every  person  who 
nanufactures  creamery  butter,   except  for  certain  snall-voluno  producers,  must 
set  aside  and  hold  a  specified  percentage  of  his  production  for  delivery  to 
designated  nil itary,  lend-lease,  and. war ___scrvice  qgenci.es... ...The, .percentages  and 

anounts  v/hich"haVe  been  set  aside  under  the  order  are  shown  in  the. table  attached. 

Proa  February  to  Scptcnber '  1943,  464  million  pounds  of  set-aside  butter  were 
accunulated.    ^bout  2  nillion  pounds  was  released  fron  the  restrictions _o_f  the 
order,  and  the'  feuainder  v;as"  delivered  to  approved  war  agencies.    5?his  program 
provided  sufficient  butter  to  neet  all  war  requirements  through  iiarch  1944i  By 
heavy  purchases  during  the  flush  season  and  storage  operations  by  war  agenciesj 
civilians  retained  a  rather  constant  amount  of  creamery  butter  each  month, 
averaging  arourid  100  million  pounds.    About  37  million  pounds  in  ox^ass   of  re- 
quir^xients  -was  carried  beyond  March  31  "by  the  V/ar' Food  ^d;.iini  strati  on  and  it  was, 
therefore,  j;ossible  to  delay  the  1944  set-aside  program  until  April  when- a  10 
percent  set-aside  req_uiremcnt  was  introduced. 

To  facilitate  the  purchase  of  set -aside  butter  by  the  Army  and  other  approvet 
agencies  in  carload  lots  and  at  the  same  time  disrupt  established  trade  practices 
as  little  as  possible,  the  order  provided  for  authorized  butter  receivers.  Manu- 
fact'orers  could  thus  deliver  to  an  authorized  receiver  who  in  turn  delivered  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  butter  to  an  eligible  agency.    Sighty-soven  percent  of  the 
butter  set  aside  during  the  1943  program  followed  the  channel  of  creamery  to 
receiver  to  eligible  agency.    About  the  same  percentage  appears  to  apply  under. 
1944  set -aside  program. 

All  creameries  and  authorized  receivers  v;ere  roq_uired  to  submit  monthly 
reports  summarizing  their  dealings  in  set-aside  butter.     Creameries  reported 
their  production-,  set-aside  requirements,  'and  detailed  disposition' of 'sot-aside 
butter,    Approximately  3,600  creameries  filed  such  repor"  s.    Of  these,  about 
2,750  wore  subject  to  the  set-aside  provisions  of  the  order,  and  the . remainder 
wore  exempt  because  of  small  pro  due  ti  on.'    There  were  also  some  350  authorized 
receivers  who  reported  receipts  of  set-aside  butter  and  its  disposition  each 
month.'  The  reports  were  b.asic  to  the  administration  of  the  order  and  all  v/ere 
carefully  audited.     Discrepancies  were  usuallyyadjusted  by  correspondence  or 
because  a  basis  for  formal  compliance  proceedings.     VJhen  the  1943  program  was 
brought  to  a  close,   the  amount  of  set-aside  butter  that  had  been  accounted  for 
represented  virtually  100  percent  compliance. 

Curing  the  course  of  the  year,  145  audit  reports  of  individual  companies 
were  prepared  by  the  Compliance  Branch  covering  persons  subject  to  the  order. 
Each  of  these  was  reviewed  and  various  types  of  action  v/erc  recorciended  whenever 
the  audits  revealed  violation  of  the  order.    Most  of  the  cases  were  handled  by 
administrative  -^ction.    Usually  a  warning  letter  and  an  understanding  that 
appropriate  adjustment  v;ould  be  made  in  subsequent  months  ended  the  case.  In 
several  cases  of  apparent  nonccmpliance,  the  Administrator  took  direct  action  and 
all  differences  were  satisfactorily  adjusted;..  In  all,   compliances  v/as  a  minor 
problem  measured  in  terms  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  subject  to  the  order. 

luring  the  12-nonth  period,  452  petitions  for  relief  from  hardship  were 
received  and  analyzed.    Of  these,  344  were  granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  103 
v;ere^ denied.    There  was  a  noticeable  tendency  for  the  number  of  petitions  to 
decline  as  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  order  becar.ie  better  understood. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  set-aside  period  on  September  30,  the  trade  held 
34,7  rdllion.  pounds  of  set-r.side  butter,    A  large  portion  of  this  \ro.s  required 
to  neet  Army  needs  during  the  month  of  October  because  its  sclxeduls  did  not  call 
for  using  storage  stochs  until  ilovember,    .iov/ever,  22,2  million  pounds  revaained 
outstanding  as  of  October  31,     The  order  did  not  require    any  specii'ic  delivery 
date  and  such  a  lag  in  delivery  was  considered  reasonable.     It  also  happened  that 
numerous  agencies  —  several  hundred  in  all  —  such  as  small  military  posts, 
contrc.ct  schools.  Veterans  AdiTiinis tration  facilities and  licensed  ships  chandlers 
T-hich  vreve  eligible  to  use  set-aside  butter, /nad  no  provisions  for  set-aside, 
butter  during  the  nonset-aside  v/inter  months.     Accordingly,  the  order  was 
adiranistered  during  this  period  in  such  a  r:ay  as  to  permit  persons  still  ovdng  set- 
?.side  butter  to  discharge  their  obligations  by  supplying  these  small  accounts.  The 
arrr.nge!nen.t  served  a  tv-;o-fold  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these  needs  \7ithout 
draTining  on~"civilian  supplies  and  providing  outlets  for  set-aside  butter  not  needed 
by  the  larger  agencies  buying  in  carlot  quantities.    Also,  because  set-aside 
supplies  vrere  adequate  and  because  civilian  hospitals  v/ere  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  butter,  5  million  pounds  v/as  allocated  to  hospitals  in  lIovemLber 
to  be  used  during  the  ivinter  months,    A  large  proportion  of  the  amount  used  v/as 
delivered  direct  by  vendors  from  set-aside  stocks  still  in  their  hands.  The 
remainder  v/as  provided  from  Government  stocks. 

The  1S43  set-aside  program  accomplished  the  purpose  for  v/hich  it  v/as  intended,. 
The  Arm.y  and  other  v;ar  agencies  obtained  adequate  quantities  of  butter.     The  V/ar 
Food  Administration  v/as  able  to  meet  lend-lease  cor^iitments  on  schedule. 
Civilian  supplies  v:ere  held  at  fairly  constant  levels  according  to  the  prearranged 
plan. 

The  e:cperience  during  1943,  hov/ever,  suggested  some  improvements  that 
should  be  introduced  for  1944,     The  order  v/as  amended  effective  April  1,  1944/  to 
(l)  clarify  some  of  the  language j  (2)  cancel  outstanding  authorizations  of 
receivers;   (3)  place  a  limitation  on  inventories  held  by  authorised  receivers;  and 
(4)  raise  the  required  score  of  set-aside  butter  from  89  to  90,     The  order 
remained  the  same  in  principle  and  little  additional  educational  x/ork  v/as  required, 
Ilost  of  the  changes  v/ere  to  facilitate  the  Army's  procurement  program..     Because  of 
storage  stocks,  the  J'ar  Food  Adminis tra.tion  needed  only  an  additional  30  million 
pounds  during  1944,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  v/ar  requirements.     Thus,  the  ne^r 
program,  to  a  somev/hat  greater  extent,  v/as  operated  prin£'.rily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Army,  ;  .  , 

YiCvr  applications  \rere  received  during  i Larch  and  in  subsequent  m.onths  from 
those  desiring 'to  become  authorized  receivers  under  the  nev/  program,     3y  June  30, 
265  such  applications  had  been  received  and  processed,  and  a  high  percentage  v/as 
approved,  'J  , 
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wit  HO..  '],g.'-'.3^TTiIR_  STOEiv:JE 

-  The  purposes  of  \TIO  iTo.  12,  requiring  half  Qf  the, "butter  in  thirty-five 
cities  in  llovcn'bcr,  19':-2,   to  he  reserved  for' governrnont  agencies  were  acconplishod 
hy  early  1943.  '  This  order  represented' an  cincrgoncy  aeasure  designed  to  neet  in- 
■aediate-nilita-ry  re4uirencnts  until  the' no  re  pernanent  orrangenont,  enhodied  in 

v/as  developed  and  put  into  operation.    The  order  v;as  fornally  terr.inatcd 
ilovenher  15,  1943.    '    '  ''  '  •  ■ 

■•     ■.         ■ -WFO  3!I0.  15  -  CHEDliill  CHEESE 

'     Closely- para''leling  the  set-aside  order  for  croa'nery  "butter  is  V/EO  llo.  15 
rr^ich-has  hecn  in  effect  since  Eehruary  15,  1943,  for  the  setting  aside  of  Cheddar 
dieese  to  neet  the  requirer.ients  of  specified  govern:.:ent  agencies. 

Operating  anendnents  are  nade  every  60  days  estahlishing  set-aside  porcent- 
ages -f or-  the  next  tv;o  nonths.    The  order  as  it  now  stands  provides  that  choose 
producers  v;ho.  manufactured  nore  than  8,000  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  in  any  nonth 
during  the  period  fron  January  1,  1942,  to  Eehruary  1944  are  r equir  ed  to' , set  aside 
and  hold  their  required  percentages  of  cheese  for  delivery  to  governnental  c^'on- 
cies.    The 'nonthly  percentages  for  the  years,  1943  and  1944,  through  June  as  v;ell  as 
anounts  involved  are  shown  in  the  attached  table.    Eor  the  fiscal  year  1943  and 
1944  it  is  estimated'  that  3B6  r.iillion  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  were  set.  aside  for 
delivery  to  govorn.aentcJL  agencies.  .  ,    '~   .'     '  ' 

The  order  v/as  araendcjd  effective  i-iarch  1,"  1944,   to 'clarify  the  provisions 
regarding  subsidy  payments  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the.  appointment  of 
authorized  asseahlers-.     Originally,  the  letter  of  authority  granted  to  cheese 
assemblers  was  for  an  indefinite  period  but  could  be  revoked'at  any  time  by  the 
Director.   ..The  amendment  of  March  1,  1944,..  provides  th^.t .-assemblers  be  authorized 
for.  60 -day  periods.    The  main  reason'  for  this  change  v/as  to  provide  for  .frequent 
reviews  of  the  operation  of  the  authorized  asser.folers  and  to  provide  a  satis-., 
factory  method  for  the  elimination  of 'those  who  were  not  properly  performing  their 
functions  under  the  provisions  of  the-,  order,    ^is  of  June  30,   there  v/ore  118 
authorized  assemblers  handling  set-aside  cheese  on  behalf  of  tile  governmental 
agencies.     These  authorized  assemblers,  in  turn  v/ere  dealing  v/ith  1,815  factories 
v/hich  wore  manufacturing  Cheddar  cheese.     For  purposes"  of  checking  compliance  and 
oT  following  production  trends,  all  manufacturers  of  Cheddar  cheese  are  required 
to  submit  a  nonthly  report  to  the  Office  of • distribution. 

Supplementing- -the  activities  of  the  iidministrator  the  Regional  Offices 
received  168  inquiries  regarding  the  operation -of  the  order,  held  three  .-.ectings 
and  conferences,  madc-123-  spot  chocks  of  operations  of  cheese  factories  and  re- 
ceived and  investigated.  16  com.plaints. 

Seventy  petitions  for  relief  from  hardship  X'Iotq  handled  during  the  year. 
The  majority  of ^  thc-so  petitions- represented  releases  of  set-aside  Cheddar  cheese 
for  ship-mGnt  to  Alaska       meet  -civilian- requirements. 

■■.  ■-    \":  ■      1/EO  ilO.  92  -  CHEESE  AHD  CHEESE  FOOLS 

It  became  apparent  during  1943  that  reduced  production  of  v/ar-neoded  dairy 
produces  v.^as  i-n  part  attributable  to  the  diversion  of  milk  into  other  products 
that  were  not-'-rcquired  by -the  military  forces  and  other  v/ar  agencies.   -Amonj  the 
products'  that  showed  increases  in  production  despite  declining  milk  s-applies  were 
cheeses  other  than  Cheddar  cheese.     2y  producing  "these  cheeses, -processors  • 
managed  to  escape  the  set-aside  requirements  applicable  to  such  products  as  • 


Cheddar  choGSG  and  "but  tar -and  to-  take  advantage  .of  lavoratlo  price  ceilings.^  The 
shift  tov/ard  increased  production  v.hich  occurred  at  an  accelerated  rate  in  the 
latter  r>-art  of  1943  resulted  in  17  million  pounds  nore  of  these  cheeses  being 
prodU-ced' in  1943- than,  in- 1942. ■  ..  "         "  ' 

■  I'UO  92  was  introduced  in  JelDruary  1944_  to  sten  this  a.iversiorL- of  nilk  av/ay 
frou  esiential  dairy  products.  .  The  .ordcr' linit'ed'  the-'prp^  of  Cheeses 

other  th- ->  Cheddar,  cottage,  pot,  bakers' '-and 'v/hey  cheeses. -to,  the  aaounts  proouc- 
od  in  the  corresponding  calendar  quarters  of  1942.    More  than;  1,000  cheese  factor- 
ies naking  a  wide  variety  of  cheeses  are  subject  to  the  order.     V/ith  the  exception 
of  reports  of  b;:,se  period  production  used  to  establish  factory  quotas,  no-addir:!" 
^t'ionai  re-;!iorts  aire  required  of  these  cheese  factories.     Current  production  data 
"axe  obtained  froa  the  regular  no'nthly  reports  subnitted  to  the  2ureau  "cf  ^s.gri- 
cultural  Scononics  in  connection  vi^ith  the  Off  ice;  of  ;?rice  i^dainistration -rationing 
prograra  and  other  V'ar  Food  iidainistration  progra'ns.-   -Hiese  reports-are  analyzed  ' 
tq  check  coapliance  with  the  order. 

■^■■."Iton^the  inceiStioh  of  the  order  until  July  I,' 1944, ■  189  petitions  'for  r.jlief 
froa  hardship  were  received.    Most  of  these  petitions' were -fbr^lncreaso's  in  quota, 
-Although  requests  for  nore  than  11  nillion' pounds  of  additional ;  quota  v/ere  consid- 
ered, only  3.2  million  pounds  viere  granted  to  processors  havihg  n'o  practical 
alternative  outlets  for  increased  nilk  supplies.  ■  '  •-.■■■^ 

'•  -      The  effects  of  the  order  have  been  reflected  in  cheese  production  data 
showing  a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  expanded  production  of  these  .  cheoses. 
-This  has  been  accoapanied  by  a.  slight  increase  in  Cheddar  cheese  production  in 
1944  conparcd  v;ith  the  corresponding  nonths  in    1943.        ■  ■ 

'4^8.  ICOD  CiHEH  HO.   54  -  ilOJI^T  DSI  MILK '  SOLISS   ■  "-.-v-:::.-  

Continued  operations  of  War  Food  Order"ilo.  54  assured  an  adequate  supply 
of  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids  to  neet  nilitary  and  lend  lease  requirencnts. 

The  Order  v/as  operated  on  a  set-aside  basis  with  a  specific  proportion  cf 
each  nonth' s  production  required  to  be  sot  aside  -and  held  for.  sale  to  -designated 
goveraaontal  agencies.    .In"  this  nanneir,   the  burden- -of "  supplying"  urgent ,  war  needs 
was  equitably  distributed  anong  ncn^bers  of  the  c'j-y'-nilk  industry.    The  set-aside.' 
rates  and  required  quantities  for  both  spray  and  roller  process  pov/der  .are  shown  . 
in  the  table  atte,ched.     Sffective  July  1,  1944,-^ the  set-aside  rates  v/cre  re- 
established at  50  and  75  per  cent.'  - 

iipproxlnatel-y  450  firns  v;ere  covered  by  'the' provi sions  of  the  Order.  Of 
these,  nore  than  80  produced  spray  pov/der  and  sone -400  produced  roller  pov/der. 
5one_  firns  produced  both  spray  and  roller  po'.-.'der.  '  The  A.dninistrator  of  the  Order 
appointed  55  ^lUthorized  Receivers  to  assenble  sdt-aside  powder.. for  resale  to 
desi'gnated  govern-nental.  agencies. 

:       Th-O  total  reported  production  of  .edible  nonfat  dry  nilk  solids  frcn  June  1, 
19'x3  through  May  31,  1944  was  494  nillion  pounds.  ."Of  this-anount,   over  360 
nillion  pounds-  were  set  aside  aiad  held  for  delivery  to  designated  governnental 
agencies.    This  v;as  about  evenly  divided  between  'spray  and  roller  j^^owder  although 
the  production  of  roller  powder  during  the  period  was  approxinately  16  nillion 
pounds  greater  than  si^ray.     The  difference  is  accounted  for  nainly  by  the 
aowor  set-aside  repair e:.-:ent  on  -roller  powder  effective  Hay  1,  1944.     In  addition 
to  this  sot-aside  volune,  as  of  June  1,  19-3,-  ohore  were  21. G  nillion  pounds  of 
spray  set-aside  powder  held  by  nanuiactur ers  under  Conservation  Order  n^-l.  Total 
available  set-aside  supplies  during' the  ^ June  1-,  1943  to  May  31,  1944  period, 


thereforo,  aniounted  to  dpproxinately  382  aillion.:- pounds. 

Direct  purchases  "by  tho  Vfor  Food  .1  da  ini  strati  on  a:.iountcd  to  2'i3  nillion 
pounds.     This  included  approxinataly  142.6  nill'i'on: pounds  of  spray  pov;der  and 
100. '1-  nillion  poiands  of  roller  powder.    Army  piirchases  directly  acco'jnted  for  21.4 
million  pounds,  almost  all' spray  powder.    Reported  deliveries  of  set-aside  pov/der 
against  Llavy  purchases  were  only  2.6  million  pounds  of  spray  powder,  and  small 
ajnounts  v/ere  delivered  to  other  approved  agencies  including  the  l-Iarine  Corps, 
¥ar  blii-pping  Adnini stration,  Veterans'  administration  and  (contract  Schools. 

Of  minor  importance  in  terms  of  volume  of  pov/der,  "but  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  work  load  in  administering  the  Order,  was  the  indirect  dis- 
position of  set-aside  pov/der.     Indirect  deliveries  included  powder  exempted  from 
manufacturers  set-aside  stocks  for  delivery  to  processors  of  food  products  ful- 
filling government  contracts.     These  products  ranged  from  ice  cream  to  compressed 
ta"blets  in  food  kits  a"board  life  rafts,  and  included  dried  soups,  chocolate 
ration  "bars,  ration  "biscuits,  prisoner  of  war  meat  patties,  prepared  cereals, 
custards  and  premix  flour  products.  '      -  . 

.         .  *  I.... 

-^ose  than  2614  million  pounds  of  set-aside  pox'/der  v/ere  delivered  against 
expemtions  for  completion  of  Army  cont^rc^cts.     Deliveries  against  War  Food  Admin- 
istration contracts  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  9  million  pounds.  Deliveries 
against  other  designated  agency  exemptions  v/ere  relatively  small,  and  included 
Ilavy,  ¥ar  Shipping  Administration  and  Hed  Cross  contracts.    A"bout  4.4  million 
pounds  of  set-aside  spray  pov/der  were  ma.de  availa'ble  for  domestic  consumer  use, 
mainly  for  use  in  the  South  for. consumer  packaging.     This  also  includes  approxi- 
mately 300,000  pounds  of  pov/der  exempted  to  margarine  manufacturers 'for  civilian 
production. 

A  num"ber  of  releases  v/ere  granted  "because  of  quality,  package,  or  other 
conditions  for  v/hich  it  v/as  felt  that  a  release  was  justified.     These  releases 
total  1.2  million  pounds  of  spray  pov/der  and  3.7  million  pounds  of  roller  po'./der. 
The  set-aside  obligation  held  "by  manufacturers  as  of  i-iay  1,  1944  amounted  to  21.2 
million  pounds  of  spray  pov/der  and  46.8  million  pounds  of  roller  powder. 

j.pproxim:--tely  1,500  petitions  for  relief  under  the  Order^'were  processed 
v/ith  1,35^  granted  and  141  denied.    Exemptions  of  set-aside  pov/der  to  processors 
v/orking  oh  contracts  requiring  nonfat  diy  milk  solids  numher  845.     There  v/ero  91 
exemptions  to  processors  for  civilian  use,  and  121  releases  v/ere  granted  for 
civilian  use  "because  of  quality  or-  improper  packaging.    Approximately  300  peti- 
tions of  other  types  were  handled.     These  included  requests  to  extend  the  deliv- 
ery date  of  set-aside  pov/der,  permission  to  m.ake  up  deficits,  permission  to  sub- 
stitute spray  powder  for  roller,  or  roller  powder  for  spray.  ■  -r 

Monthly  reports  v/ere  filed  "by  manufacturers,  processors  and  authorized  re- 
ceivers under  the  Order  and  audited  in  the  wasAmgtoh  ofiice.'     Cdm^liailce  ;  ith 
the  set-aside  provisions  of  the  Order,  while  trouhlesomo  in  certain  areas,  was 
generally  good.  Accumulated  shortages  and  set-aside  deficits  amounted  to  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  set-aside  amount,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  v/as  directly  due  to  the  inability  of  processors  to  secure  proper  packages 
in  which  to  pack  set-aside  pov/der. 

iiudits  covering  28  complia,nce  cases  v/ere  reviev/ed  and  recommendations  made. 

In  most  of  these  c:,.sgs,   the  nature  of  the  nonccmpliance  vras  *ia*il*ar-o  to-  set  aside 

sufficient  powder  to  cover  set-aside  obligations.     Such  deficits  were  either 

completely  made  up  or  considera-"bly -reduced.     Since  a  consid.eraDle  volume  01  the 

set-aside  powder  went  dir  ctly  or  indirectly  to  other  designated  agencies,  it  v/as 

necessary  to  ''/ork  closely  vdth  other  agencies  such  a.s  the  .^rmy,  rla-vy,  Iia.rine  Corps, 

veterans'  iidmxni  strati  on  and  War  Shi-o-oing  ^i.dmini3tra-tion  in  developinrZ'  -oroc-rans 
ana  in  granoxng  exemption  ai°:ainst  contracts  where  nonfat  drymilk  scliiis  ^ero  required. 
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-  miEp  MILK 


\'iIO  Ho'.  93^  v;hicli  restricts  sales"  of -dried  milk  other  than  non-fat  dry  milk 
solids  became  ,  effective  March  1,  -1944.     Z)u.ring'the  1945-44  fall  and  v/inter  sea- 
son, the  production, .-of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  "butter  fell  off  considerably  as 
a  result  of  a  diversion  of  milk  solids  and  butterfat  to  uncommon.:-milk.  products 
such  as  dried  part  skim  milk  and  to  roller  dried  whole  milk.    She  diversion  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  threat  to  meeting  X'rar  req.uirement§  for  dairy  products. 

Much'  of  the"  increased  production  of'  dried  milk  above  1-|  percent  butterfat 
was  by^plaats  which  did  not  normally  produce  such  products.    Most  of  this  powder 
was  nof  of  long  enough  keeping  quality  or  suitable  type  for  goverrjnent  use.  It 
was  used  immediately  by  bakers,   candy  makers,  and  other  food  processors  in  place 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  butter  and 'other  milk  products. 

\TEO  ITo.  93  restricted  domestic  commercial  sales  of  dried  milk  products 
^'ontaining  35  percent  .or.  more  milk"  solids  to  either  75  percent  of  such  sales  in 
the'  corresponding  period  of  1942  or  to  10  percent  of  the  quantity  of  govern.-nent 
and  export  sales,  of  such  product  during  the  current  period,  v/hichever  is  greater, 
rpmestic  commercial  sales  of  dried  milk  compounds  containing  less  than  35'percent 
of  milk  solids,  were  restricted  to  100  percent  of  such  sales  in.  the  corrosponding 
period  of  1942.     Sales,  of  dried  milk  infant  foods  Xr/ere  not  limited.  Restrictions 
•were  also  placed  on  inventories  as  an  indirect  restriction  to  production  and  the 
accumulation 'of  large,  .inventories.     This  Order,  in  .conjunction  v/ith  a  price 
increase  of  1^  cents,  per  pound,  allowed' by  the    0,  P,  A,  on  roller  ' 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  had  the  effect  of  practically  eliminating  roller  v/hole 
milk  and  almost  entirely    eliminating  part  skim  milk.... 

In  February  of  1944,  more  than  4  million  pounds  of  dried  partially  skimmed 
milk  was  reported  produced.     In  March,  of  the  same  year,  part  skim' dropped  to 
slightly  more  than  900,000  pounds  and  in  May,  v;as  slightly  more  than  400,000  .. 
pounds.     'This  amount,  however,  is  being  produced  within  one  firm '  s  "quota,  v.-hole 
milk  pov/der  production  in  February  1944  was  reported  at  14.6  m.illion  pounds  co.m-  . 
pared  with  9.6  million  pounds  in  1943.    Most  of  this  1944  increasc^can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  production  of  roller  v;hole  milk  powder.     In  Marcir,   the  first  month 
•of  operation  *of  './FO  IjO,  93,   the  production  of  v/holo  milk  powder  v/as  reported  at 
13.0  million  pounds  v;hich  compared  with  the  production  of  12.4  million  pounds 
in. March  of  1943.    This  reflects  the  elimination  of  roller  whole  milk  powder  and 
a  retiorn  of  these  plants  to  skim  milk  drying.      .  '  '  . 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Order  was  issued,  record  increases  in  the 
production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  were  reported.    March,  April,  May,  and  June 
reported  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  has  been  at  record  levels  and  pro- 
duction v/as  considerably  greater  than  the  previous  record  year  of  1942  and  more 
than  double  the  prewar  1936-40  average  for  corresponding  months.     In  February 
1944,.  roller  powder  production  was  12.5  million  pounds;  in  March  it  jumped 
to  25.3  million  pounds;  and  in  April  rose,  to  33.9  million  pounds.     To  further  de- 
monstrate the  extent  of  this  increase,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  February 
1944  production  of  roller  powder  was  ^74  percent  of  the  record  1942  production; 
whereas  the  March  1944  production  x«Aas  .more  than  113  percent  for  the  record  March 
1942  production.    Also,  April  1944  production  was  more  than  123  percent  of  the 
record  April  1942  production. 

Approxi.-.ately  60  fir.-is  are  operatLng  under  the  restrictions  of  './FC  I'o.  93. 
Several  exemptions  have  been  granted  to  manufacturers  for  the  production  of  ir- 
regular products  where  it  was  demonstrated  that  such  production  v;ould  result  in 
no  decrease  in  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  received  by  the  5-overn:ncnt .     This  Tolan, 
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however,  is  United  iDecaase  of  the  difficulties  of  administering  any  v/idespread 
exa-nptions  on  this  "basis.  ■''    '  ^ 

In  cases  v/here  nanufactarers  r8q_aire  whole  milk: pov/der-, to  complete  gov ern- 
■'nent-  contracts,   exeaptions  have  "been  made.     To  date,   such  exemptions  amount  to 
less-  than  3  million  pounds  and  numljer  less  than  20..  ^ 

WTO  m^-  79  -  COnSIEYATIOiT  aIID  DISTRIHJTION  OF  ELUID  ■  '   .  i 

MILZ  AUD  '  .   ■  .,  ' 

¥K)  No.  79,  effective  Scptemher  10,  1943,  .and';:tho-- Supplementary  local 
orders  issued  for  the  largo  cities,  of  the  nation  represbnt  the  prograia  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  stabilize  and  control  civilian  sales  of  fluid-milk,  cream, 
.and  milk  "byproducts  and  thua- avoid  the  necessity  for  rationing  these  highly  per- 
■  i'shahle "  dairy  products.  '  The  Director  of  Distribution  under  this  program  estah-i  ,.  ^ 
---lirshes-  sales  areas,  "base  pori-ods,  quotas,  and  q-uota  periods,  and  prohibits  handler^ 
from  delivering  milk,  creaT-.-and  milk  byproducts  such  as  buttermilk  and  cottage 
cheese  in  excess  of  the  quotas  established  for  any  quota  r)oriod. 

■■  As  of  July  1,  1944,   subsidiary  orders  were  in  cffcc-t  -in  138  sales  .areas  each  - 
a  metropolitan  area  having  50,000  or  more  population  according  to  the  1940  census. 

-  Between  5,000  and  5,500  r,eporting  handlers  and  over  65,300,000  persons  have  been  ^ 
brought  v/ithin  the  scope  of  the  milk  conservation  program,  .'-lach  area  order  is 

-  administered,  by  a'Market  Agent  designated  by  the  Director,  -Until  June  1,  1944, 
assessments  at  rates  varying  from  i;;0.005  to' ^0.015  per  hun'dredv; eight  of  product 
virere  authorized  to  be  collected  from  handlers.    After  June  1,:^'1944,  in  some  areas 
and.  after  July  1,  1944,  in  other  .areas,  the  cost  of  adminstration  is  provided  for 
from  Federal  'appropriations.  '    .-  ; 

Per  capita  cons'orav^tion  of  fluid  milk  in  the  United  States  Increased,  during 
1942  and  the  early  part  of  1943,  at  the  rate  of  approximately  one  percent  per 
month..  •  Efforts  of  the  G-overnment  to  encourage  increased  milk  production  and  in- 
creased delivery  of  whole  milk  through-  increased  production  and  the  shifting  from 
cream  deliver'y  to  milk  delivery  in  order  to  obtain  needed  quantities  of  evaporated 
milk,  dried  v/holeand  dry  nonfat  milk  solids  and  cheese  for  v/ar  purposes,  wduld. 
have  been  nullified  if  fluid  milk  sales  had  not  been  stabilized.     The  principal  J 
objective  of  the  milk  conservation  program  v/as  to  stabilize  and  control  these 
sales.    Of  the  two  alternatives,  -that  of  consumer  rationing  or  of  limiting  total 
deliveries  by  dealers,  the  latter  alternative  v;as  chosen  after  wide  consultation 
with- representatives  of  the  industry,.    .This  method  permitted  the  industry  to 
assurae  the  primary  responsibility,  for ,. equitable  distribution  of  avedlablc  supplies 
among  consumers.    3y  the  use  of.  local  liarket  Agents  and  the  continued  periodic  v 
consultation  v;ith  a  national  industry  coamit tee  which  has  been  functioning  since 
the  inception  of  the  program, . ..the  G-overr^ment  has  been,  able  to  check  the  operation 
^  of  the  program  and  make  adj.ustments  in  areas  or  in  individual  .cases  as- 'cbuditions  J 
■*  v/arrar  "Jed.  •''■'-  -  . 

June -1943  v/as  ■  selected  as  the  base  month  in  all  .'aTea  orders .  Consumption 
by  that' date- 'had  already-  reflected  the  nation-wide  increase  in  buying  power  and 
ample  supplies  were  available  in  the  base  period  to  'provide  a  reasonable  supply 
for  the  average  person  under  war  conditions.     The  selected  month  v;as  also  suffi- 
ciently recent  to  yield  reliable  figures.     C^uotas.  fpr  milk  were  fixed  at  100 
percent  of  base  deliveries  and  at  75  percent  for  crea:.i  and  milk  b^rproducts. 
-   Sales  to  specified  J-overnment  agencies,   inclusive  of  the  armed  forces,'  v;ere  made 
■   quota  exempt,.  .  Schools  and  hospitals  were  made    quota  exempt  in  the  iJew  York  area 
when  the  program  v.-as  initiated  and  similar  exem-jtion  has  been  extended  to  other 
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axeas  "by  aitiGndr-icnt  as  rcq^UGstod.  ,  ■ 

21cxi"bility  in  applying  tho  progran  in  different  areas  has  "been  achieved  in 
a  variety  of  v/ays.    Provision  v/as  made  in  tho  l)asic  order  for  relief  fron  hard- 
ship upon  application  to  the  Director.    Adjustr.ents  riade  in  response  to  such 
petitions  are  usually  nade  by  the  local  narket  agent  and  apply  to  individual  cr- 
eases.   The  use  of  a  local  adnini strative  agency  in  all  phases  of  order  operations' 
and  anGndiients  pemits  a  floxi"bility  to  ncGt  local  needs.     3y  Eoceu'ber  1,  1943, 
narket  agents  were  authorized  to  set  up  quotas  on  a  total  nilk  solids  basis  for 
each  quota  product  with  increased  latitude  for  transfer  quota  of  one  product  to 
another.    A  volune  linitation  v/as  retained  on  creani  and  transfer  of  milk  quota  to 
crean  or  nilk  "byproducts  quota  was  not  pemitted.     The  milk  solids  "basis  for  fix- 
ing quotas  was  introduced  in  all  tho  southern  narkets.  ;  ..  .-- 

Authority  granted  to  narket  agents  to  transfer  quota  "between  handlers 
under  specified  conditions  also  added  to  the  flexi"bility  of  the  progran  without 
detracting  fron  its  effectiveness. 

The  con"bination  of  favora"ble  weather,  an  increase  in  tho  nun"ber  of  nilkirg 
cows,  lalDor  and  transportation  shortages,  and  United  facilities  in  sone  areas, 
nade  quota  adjustnents  necessary  during  the  nonths  of  flush  production  in  1944. 
Q,uotas  on  crean  and  nilk  "byproducts  v/ere  increased  fron  75  percent  to  100  per- 
cent of  base  deliveries  during  the  nonths  of  Haj'  and  June.    Additional  narket- 
wide  relief  v/as  nade    availa"ble  on  prior  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry'-  Sranch  during  the  nonths  of  April,  Hay  and  June.    Adjustnents  by  this 
nethod  have  been  nade  prooptly  in  order  to  pernit  full  utilization  of  nilk  for 
v;hich  nanufactur ing  facilties  were  not  reasonably  available.    Market  agents  in 
all  areas  actively  cooperated  v;ith  the  local  industry  in  finding  outlets  for 
tenporarily  distressed  nilk  with  the  result  that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  nilk 
failed  to  be  utilized.     In  April  1944,   total  quotas  for  nilk  were  approxinately 
,  ;102  percent  of  base  sales,  due  largely  to.,  relief  v;aich  had  been,  granted  as 
authorized  and  total  deliveries  stood  at  approxinately  95  percent  of  quota. 
April  quotas  for  crean  stood  at  approxinately  81  percent  of  sales  i-n  the  base 
period  while  deliveries  in  the  sane  nonth  were  about  99  percent  of  quota.  For 
nilk  byproducts  April  quotas  were  approxinately  77  percent  of  sales  in  the  base 
period  but  deliveries  anounted  to  only  78  percent  of  quotas.  -These  figures  in- 
dicate that  notwithstanding  the  adjustnents  nade,  "the  progran  is  achieving  the 
desiredresults.  .         -  "-  - 

Tlie  order  provides  for  the  granting  of  relief  fron  exceptional  ■  aiid  unreason- 
able hardships  in  cases  v;here  undue  burdens  and  difficulties  would  be  e^sperionccc 
by  handlers  and  v/here  the  granting  of  relief  will  not  interfere  with  fne  opera-', 
tion  of  the  order  in  a  substantial  degree  or  be -inconsi stent  with  its  purposes. 
In  .view  of  the  perishability  of  nilk,  the  provisions  for  granting  relief  fron 
hardship  are  of.  particular  inportance,  not  only  to  avoid, a  financial  loss  to  the 
handler,  but  also  to  prevent  a  loss  of  nilk  in  cases  where  quota-exenpt  outlets 
are  not  innediately  available.     From  the  inception  of  the  order  through  June  50, 
1944.  a  total  of  1,620  petitions  for  relief  fron  hardship  v/ere  received  fron  the 
industry  and  acted  upon. 

Enforcement  is  of  particular  inportance  because  of  the  highly  competitive 
nature  of  the  milk  business  and  because  of  the  difficulties  of  adequate  resti- 
tution in  the  event  the  order  is  not  complied  v-dth.     The  procedure  for  the 
nandling  of  violations,   therefore,  has  been  geared  to  meet  these  conditions, 
.iiaricet  agents  report  acts  of  nonconpliance  to  the  Director.     These  are  processed 
in  the^  Dairy  and  poultry  Branch  and  sent  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  for  ultimate 
transmission  to  the  appropriate  United  States  Attorney.     In.-cases  of  minor 
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violations  of  ^  technical  nature  warning  letters  are  sent  to  the  handlers.  In 
still  other  cases  direct  communication, '.v/ith  the  handl'ers  reported  in  nonconapliance 
results  in  voluntary  compliance.  .'. 

From  October  1943  .through  .  June  30,^  .1944,  recoipjuendations  were  made  to  the 
Solicitor' s  Office  ■  for  court  action  against  38  violatingshandlers.     In  the  case 
of  13  of  these  handlers  consent  decrees  v/ere  entered  "by  the  appropriate  Federal 
District  Court.    Actions  against  the  other  handlers  are  still  pending. 

■   •  '  '  ■     WFO  SFo.  11  -  laLK  I'^IASKSTIKG  LCOilOi-ilES 

•  The  work  in  connection  v;ith  War  i'ood- Order  11  during  the  past  fiscal  year 

-  continued  to  Idg  devoted  largely  to  the  routine  administration:  of  the  order.  The 
order  remained  unchanged  during  this  period,  and  continued  to  provide  for  a  num- 

 ijer— of --mllk-markctl-ng--ecp,nomy,.ra.easar&S' desigr^^    to  simplify  milk-handling  opera--- 

tions  and  to  reduce  marketing  .costs  for  fluid  mill<.  .  Specifically,  the  work  duri  ^■ 
ing  the  past  year  .consisted  of  formulating  and  adopting  measures  to  inform  milk 

■  dealers  of  the  order  and  of  .It.s:  purposes  and  meaning;  considering  petitions  — 
25  in  num"ber  —  for  relief  from  .hardship  vihich  were  received  from'  the  industry; 
and  revievdng  and  acting  .upo.n  reports  of  violations. 

lo -determine  the  results  of  Order.'  11,  a  survey  was  conducted  during  the 

-  spring  of'  i943' iai- 23  northeastern. .cities". ■■■■Tt  - was -found,  that  the  order  v;as  su"b- 
st an tially -accomplishing  the  purposes: 'for  "Xfhich  it' was  issued.     Tofinite,  though 
small,  economies  w:rc.  being  achie.ved^fro.m  'the  operation  of  the  provision  eli;?.i--: 
nating  snail 'containers..  Hore- .e.f ficienf  .dis^trihution  to  stores  aiad  other  v/hole- 
sale  buyers  was  being  brought  about  by  .the 're-cuireaent  that  those  operators  pur- 
chase milk  from  ■  only  two. '.sources.  '--Th-e  requirement  for  loading  only  on  prior 
orders  was  mailing •  drivers  careful,  about  overloading  and  thus  reducing  the  amount 

■  of  retui'ned  milk.'  'The  prohibiti.on  against  returning  unsold  milk  was -achieving 

.  .aubstantial  economies.,  ir.  places,  where  distributors  had  not  already  adopted  this 
practice.     Finally  ,  it.  was  found  that -the  deposit  requirement  was.- bringing  about 
.an  increase 'in'thO  number  of  bottles  being  returned  in' localiti-es  v/here  deposits 
had  not  previously ' been' required.    The  net  effect  of  air't'his  has  been  a  contri- 
bution tov/ard  the  conservation  of  manpower,   fuel,  rubber,  and  delivery  equipment 
used- in  the  handling  of  mdlk.-  •      :  ^     •         "  *'    '  •' 

.  .-.:  '.- ■■  •'         WFO  Ho,'  13'-,CSEAM  .■ 

■Jar  Food 'Order  13-,  '  rest'ricting  tho' sale' of  heavy  cream  and  substitutes 
therefor,  v/as -amended  ti/nce -during  the  past  fiscal  year  —  on.-august  26,  1943, 
and  on  June  2,  1S44.    As  i t- is 'nov;  in  "effect,   it  prohibits  the  sale  of  cream,  or 
cream  products  containing  more  than  19 'percent    buttorfat  and  of  filled  cream 
containing.  m.o.re .  than,  1'9  percent  of  all  oil  'and  fat.     I.t  also  prohibits  the  for- 
tification, of  cream  or  cream  products  with  milk  solids. '■--  Provision  is  m.ade  to 
enable  patients  and  hospitals  vdio  have  a  bona  fide  need  for  heavy  cream  to  obtain 
such  cream.    Public  eating  places  are  also  enabled  to  obtain  heavy  cream  for  mak- 
.  ing  ice  cream, ..provided  they  comply  v/ith'V/ar  Food  Order  8,  ■   ■  - 

_■•"  ¥ar"Food  Order  13. is, a  direct  measure  to  divert  butterfat  and  milk  solids- 
'  not-fat  from  unessential  uses,   such  as  top  dressing  for  doss^^rts,  pies,  pastries, 
etc.,  to  essential  uses,  .such  as  butter.     The  Order  is  direct  in  its  approach  and 
-simple  m  opera-&ion.  ..  It.  is  considered  to  co^n.soi"^e  around  80  million  jjcunds  of 
•  -butterfat  a  year.         _  ,.   i .- ;,'.  •  - 
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Aside  fron  the  plajining,  development,  and  foitialati.on. .of  the.  araen<fcen"^^ 
the  order,   the  work  daring  the  past  year  was  devoted  to  roatine  .adi-iinistration. 
Milk  dealers  were  inforr.ed  of  the  order  and  of  its  purp:oses  and  aoaning.-  xho 
nodical  profession;-  and  parti caTarly  health  of fic,or3;,,_.,v/ere  acq.uaintod  v/ith  . the 
provisions  of  the  order  relating-  to  the  prescription  of  .-he-avy  crcan  for  .use  in  the 
treataent  of  the  sidk' •  ;Twonty-Tseven'  (  37)  pet  it  ions,. .for  relief  frora  .hardship  >/ere 
received  .and  acted  upon.     Finally,   investigations  of, , [acts  of  nonconplianco^  were 
recor-incndcd  v/hcre  such  Investigations  appeared  desi^?apl.e.  _  . 

'\m  NO.  8  -  FRO ZEH- IklRY-' FOODS  --illD  MIX       '    ; .,  ' 

The  objective  of  this  order,  effective  since  Fehruary.-.l-,  1943,  is  to  nake 
nore  nilk  available  for  consunption  as  fluid  nilk,  or  for  processing. into  needed 
dairy  products.     It  encourages  efficient  use  of  nilk  solids  in  frozen. dairy  foods 
and  aininizes,   so  far  as'  possiole,   the  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  reduction  in 
peraissible  ailk  solids'.      The  order  affects  approxiaatoly  20,, 000  proco-ssors  v/ho 
-iir  i94^iTant3£ac^-ured  over- 4-9-0- n-r^  foods. 

Tile  utilization  of  ailk  solids  in  the  aanufacture  of  frpzAn... dairy  foods  and 
^aix."is  restricted  to  55  percent  of  the  ailk  solids  so  used  during-,-: the  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  liase  period,  Deceaoer  1941  through  ifovon'ber  1942*.    A  aaxlaua 
..to.tal  ailk  solids  content  of  22  percent  with  a  ratio  of  8  psirts  of  ' s,ol ids-not-fat 
'"to  10  parts  of  fat '  is  peraitted  for  ice  creaxi.    The  aanufacture;  of  •  frozen  dairy 
foods  other  than  ice  creaa  in  reasona'ole  proportion  to  ice  creaa  , a s  . peraitted. 
Stozen  dairy  foods  and  aix  for  designated  governaent  agencies  are  c^uota  exeapt. 

An  Ice  Creaa  Industry  Food  Advisory  Coaxiittee  representing  the  .various  tJ^pes 
of  producers  of  frozen  dairy  foods,  both  large  and  sr.iall,and  the  aajor  ice  creaa 
producing 'sectron^,  v/as  fcraed.    Meetings  v/ere  .held  in  Washington  on  .april  9, 
June  16,  and^OctoiDer  30,  1943,  and  .April  12,  1944,    A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
prevailed.  ,  Important  topics  wore  hroad  phases  of  the  Frozen  Dairy  Foods  Program, 
the  relationship  to  related -progra:.is,  and  possible  iaprovonents  in  •i;he  order. 
These  programs  wero  supplea6nted  by  attendance  at  and  participation  in  industry 
neetings.  Mdresses  made  at' such  meetings  and  other  informational  material  was 
furnished  to  trade  journals  and  associations.     ThG_  Regional  Offices  also  dis- 
tributed information  and  held  meetings  v.dth  processors  regarding  dcvelopaerxts  ■  in 
the  administration  of  the  order,  - 

The.  order.  req_uired  processors  to  s.ubm.it  reports  on  Fom  FDO  8-1  as  to  their 
operations,  in  the  base  period.     The  monthly  report  fora  i/hich' was  intended  for 
approximately  3,  500  aix     manufacturers  and  acre  than  11,500.  counter  freezer 
operator's  v/as  not  aoproved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  "Budget  for  distribution  to  all 
processors  d^ariag  1943.    Only  aix  manufacturers  ho.ve  been  required  to  report  from 
the  outset".    .Beginning  January  1944,  •  counter  freezer  operators  who  purchased  all 
Of  their  aix  and'used  more  than  5,000  pounds  of  ailk  solids  during  the.  base  per- 
iod were  required  to  report  but  no  infoiria-t-ion  is  being  obtained  from  thousands 
of  snv- 11  retail  manufacturers  of  ice  cream.    Much  ■  of  the  noncoapliance  ^reported 
among  small  processors  probably  arises  because  current  .reports .  are  not  rcq.uired 
of  then. 

.  iTovenber  1943,  the  analyses  of  reports  and  coaaunications  relating  to 

those  .reports, ''certain  aspects  of  compliance,  cjad  relief  fron  hardship  petitions  •' 
were 'transf err 'ed  to  the  Regional  Oificeso     Cases  regarding  v;hich  the  Regional 
lar'Gctor  may  hav'e 'soae  doubt  are  referred^icthe  .cdainistrator  of  T,he  order  or  to 
the  Compliance  Branch  in  ¥ashington,  Da  C,  General- adr.iinistration  of  .the;  order, 
particularly  those  aspects  relating ' to- the  ■  devclopaont '-  Of : uniformity  ia  the  appli- 
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cation  of  interpretations  and  policies  .in  the  several  regions  ronain  with  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Adnlnistrator, 

.-..Three  aniendncnts  to  the  order  have  "been  r;ia.d.Q  as  follov/s:  on  Septaaoer  6,  194^ 
pr-oridihg  for.  q^uota  exonpt  ice  crea'i  for  contract  schools  and  ship  operators; 
on  May  1,  1944,  increasing  the  quota  percentage  indicated  in  Section  (h)  (l) 
froa  65  to  75  and  total  nilk. 'solids  -fron  22  to  24  percent,  for  May  and  June  1944; 
on  June  1,  1944,  increasing  the"  quota  percentage-.. for  Juno  to  85  and  for  July  to 
75  and  provided  that  the  total  nilic-  solids '  content  of  ice  croan  rer.iain  at  24  ■ 
percent  "during  those  aonghs,  "  On  August  1,  the  q,uota  percentage  is  to  return  to 
65  and  the' total  nilk  solids  content  to  22  pfSrcent* 

:     ■    Three  Directcr^  s  orders  have  heen;  issued  as  follows:  on  Pehruary  1,  1943, 
establishing- allocation  periods  as-nonthly,  calendar  periods;  on  ITovenhcr  1,  1943, 
increasing  the  percentage  of  available  nilk' 'solids  that  processors  in  California 
could  use  in  the.  production  of  frozen  dairy  foods  other  than  ice  crean  fron  10  to 
,20  percent;  on  Kay  l,  1944,  setting  forth  the  reporting  requirenents  of  processors.  ^ 


Cooperation. and  conpliance  anong  processors  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
ice  crean  nanufacturod  annually  has  been  very  satisfactory.    This  not  only  has  ■ 
been  an  inportan't  factor  in  the  ef fectivonoss  of  the  order  as  a  conservation  y 
neasure,  but  has  pemitted  ad:.iinistratibn  with  a  nuch  snaller  staff  than  other- 
wise would  hav.e  been  necessary.    Up  to  J.une  30 r,  1944,  47  cases  of  alleged  violatiai  ^ 
of  the  order  had  been  reconnended  for  court  action,  including  crininal  prosecutions 
and  injunctions,  ■  and  114  v/arning  letters  had  been  issuodo 

..       -"By  July  1,  1944,-  3,020  petitions' for  relief  fron  hardship  were  received  in 
:  Washington,  D» '  C. -■  The  ,  details  regarding  the  disposition  of  petitions  were  as 
follows:        '"'"'..;-.  '.;:       ■  y  .  - 

■'"""■'  .  ' '.  Washingt on        The  Reg:ions 

Uunber  of  Petitions  Received         '  '  /  " 
Grants  Increasing  Milk  Solids:  •-, 
Yearly  Increase  in  Milk  Solids  .(in  lbs.) 
Grants  not  Involving  Increase  in  Milk  Solids 
Denials  -  "  '  '  .-- 

Dropped  Without  I\irthcr  Action "  .    '  • 
"Previous  jiuthorizations  Cancelled 
Petitions  Pending  .  ,~ 

Although  it  is  difficul.t  to  indicate  precisely  the  extent  to  v;hich  nilk 
solids  have  been  conserved,-,  estiriates  concerning  this  point  indicate  that  the 
savings,  have  anounted  to  the  equivalent  of  125  nillion  pounds  of  butter  and  75  ^ 
nill ion  .pounds  of  dry  nonfat  nilk' solids  since  February  1,  1943,  a  substantial 
'aid  in  obtaining  war  foo'd' supplies.    The  order  also  has  been  helpful  in  naintain- 
ing  the  position  of  ..the  ice.  crean  industry  as  a  "balance  v/hoel"  of  the  dairy  J 
■industry  fron  a  seasonal"  standpoint,  as  indicated  by  .>ir.iendnents  2  and  3,    In  addi- 
tionj  tLe.,  equitable  distribution,  clause  of  the  order  has  been  largely  responsible 
•for  naintaining  stability  in  the  narkets,  '  '  ■ 

'       TO:iJo..,  95'-  MILK  SUGAR 

The  la'r'gor-  re-quirencnts- ■fprvnilk'  sugar  resulting  fron  increased  production 
of  prepared  infant  foo.ds,  - inci:eased';phar:.:aceutical  requirenents  as  a  result  of  the 
war,j.oth.or  direct  war  uses  and  the 'requirenents  for  penicillin  norc  than  doubled 
•the  denand'  for -nilk  sugar  in  1944  as  conparcd  with -1943.     Declining  production  of 
' cas-e in  wl,th -a  proportional  linitation  in  the  production  of  casein  whey  had  caused 
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a  reduced  supply.  .As -a  result,  it  "becane  necessary^  to  place  the.  distribution, 
of  nilk  sugar  under  allocation  until  such  tine  as  prqductiok\a]i4 .req^iliretients 
could  "be  "brought  into  reasona"ble  "balance. 

Milk  sugar  is  productsd  fron  casein  or  cheese  whey  either  as  refined  nilk  s^S-.  .-s 
sugar  in  one  production  process  or  as.;  crude  nilk  sugar,  aiJsiaaDJL  anount  of  which  is 
used  directly  and  the  renainder  refined.    The  loss  in  refining  of  crude  nilk  sugar 
is  estinatcd  at  15  percent.     The  production  of  nilk  sugar  in  1943,  ^lath  technical 
and  crude  nilk  sugar  in  terms  of  refined,  was  estinated  at  a"bout  5  nillion  pounds. 

On  ]3ecen"ber  10,  1943,  a  letter  v/as  received' fron  the  Adninistrr.tor  of  the 
penicillin  progran  for  the  War  Production  Board  giving  an  estinated  requirenont  of 
5  nillion  pounds  of  nilk  sugar  to  he  usQd  for  the  production  of  penicillin  in  1944 
He  rcconr.iended  that  nilk  sugar  "be  place  under  allocation  and  every  effort  "be  nado 
to  increase  production. 

Total  rcq.uirenents  for  nilk  sugs.r  as  estinated  late  in  1943  were  as  follows; 


Mininun 
(Pounds) 


Infant  Pood 
Pharnaceut  ical s 
Pebicillin 
Other  Uses 


.:5,000,000 
~3, 000, 000 
4,500,000 
300,000 

12,700,000 


Maxinun 
■  (pounds) 

5,50Q,000 
3,500,000 
7,000,000 
500,000 
16, 500,000 


Plan*  were  inaugurated  in  1943  to  expand  production  of  nilk  sugar. 
In  this  progran  cheese  whey  v/as  used  as  a  vaM  naterial  wherever  practicable 
"since  there  were  large  supplies  of  cheese  whey.    One  conpany  agreed  to  build 
an-ladditional  plant  if  they  were  given  a  certificate  of  tax  anortization.  The 
plant  is  now  under  construction  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  iiT  production 
late  in  the  sunner  of  1944,    Another  conpany,  not  previously  a  producer  of  nilk 
sugar,  expects  to  produce  crude  sugar  at  the  "rate  of  a  nillion  pounds  a  year. 
Other  producers  were  given  priority  on  equipnent  to  expand  production. 

It  was  estinated  that  14  to  15  nillion. pounds  of  nilk  sugar  v/ould  be 
nade  available  in  a  year  but  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  date  at  which 
aone  of  the  novr  production  would  becone  available,  an  order  would  be  necessary  to 
accunulate  supplies  in  the  spring  of  1944  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  production 
v;ith  the  amounts  available  during  the  later  half  of  the  year.     It  v/as  estinated 
that  an  order  v/ould  be  unnecessary  after  April  1945,  .     "  • 

¥50  llo.  95  becane  effective  April  1,  1944.    It  provides  for  the  conplete  allo- 
cation of.  the  nilk  sugar  supply  each  norith  except  that  deliveries  of  refined  nilk 
sugar  in  retail  packages  for  household  or  pharnaceutical  use  are  exenpt  as  well 
as  sales  to  hospitals,  or  institutions  that  use  refined  nilk  sugar  under  Doctors' 
orders  or  prescriptions.    By  adr.iini fetrative  interpretation,  sales  in  snail  pacPza- 
gos  for  laboratory  iise  -are  include d'-'.under  the  cxcnption.    V/ith  these  exceptions, 
•authorization  to  accept  delivery  and  use  nilk  sugar  nust  be  requested  nonthly. 
By  the  lOth  of  the  current  nonth  the  producers  report  their  estinated  production, 
stocks  and  deliveries  of  crude  and  refined  nilk  sugar  for  the  coning  nonth.  Tlie 
allocation  of  crude  nilk  sugar  to  the  refineries  then  is  nado  by  the  ^T.dr.iinistrator 
of  the  Order, 

On  the  average  200  or  nore  users'  applications  are .  received.    Since  the  aver- 
age application  consists  of  4  forns,  800  or  nore  foms  are  edited  and  procossed 
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each  month.  The  authorised  forms  axe  mailed  to  users  alDOut  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  -.3rr<?rTFrrTT.ng;  the  monibh .  doTeEed."by  the  "authorization-.  --Since  -not  all  users  '  - 
apply  each  month,  more  than  350 .  individual  firm-s-have  a-pplied-one  or -more' times 
under  the  order  and  basic -TScor.ds  are  kept  for  them.  ■  ' 

The  average  amount  of  milk  sugar  used  per  month  in  1343  is  taken  as  a  "base 
amo'ont  in  making  allocations  for  the  less  essential  uses,     i'actors  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  an  allocation  are:     the  current  product  ion, -and  stock 
situation;  the  importance  of  the  product  end-use;  and  the  -averag-e  amount  of  milk 
sugar  used  hy  the  applicant  in  1943.     In  the  case  of  the  infant  food  industry, 
120  percent  of  the  amount  used  in  1942  has  "been  taken  as  a  base,  seasonal  ad-  . 
justments  "being  made  in  accordance  v/ith  the  seasonal  of  milk  production. 

'  Essential  uses  such  as  penicillin  production,  government  contracts,  and 
essential  pharmaceuticals  are  allocated  in  full.  During  the  season  of  heavy 
mi  Ik  p  r  o  duct  ion  amounts  to  be  used  in  seeding  condensed  milk  have  been  granted  in 


full .    Applicat ions  for  this'  purpo se~h"ave  been  re"ceTv^ed:~^from  plant s 

thereby  helping  to  conserve  surplus  milk  which  might  other'-^ase  have  been  wasted. 
■•iTlocations  for  the  other  domestic  uses  are  varied  monthly  depending  upon  the  j 
current  supply  and  stock  situation.  _  - 

LcukajT"  and  June,  it  was  possible  to  authorize  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  requested.    This  was  due  to  expanded  production  and  the  fact_  ^ 
that  the  requirements  for  penicillin  v/ere  not  as  heavy  as  had  been  anticipated 
earlier.     Indications  are  that  milk  sugar  requirements  for  penicillin  production 
fcr  the  year  ending  March  1945,  will  be  about       million  pound  s.  -J 

The  relationship  between  supply  and  requirements  has  improved  to  the  extent 
that  all  important  uses  for  milk  sugar  are  being  met  and  total  allocations  for 
other  uses  are  cut  only  slightly.    Hov/ever,   the  balance  is  so  close  that  any  un- 
expected interruption  in  production  or  unbalanced  distribution  would  again  bring 
essential  requirements  out  of  lino  with  supply. 

'    -     -     .   -  WIO  1103.     40  &  41  -  SGC-S         .*       ,    ^  ' 

These  two  orders  became  effective  March  25,  1943.     They  may  be  considered 
companion  orders  to  this  extent,  in  the  sen'se  that  War  Food  Order  LTo.  40  was  sot 
up  to  prevent  unnecessarily  large  accumulation  of  shell  eggs  in  storage  stocks 
and  direct  them  to  v/artime  use  as  shell  eggs  or  for  dried  whole  eggs,  while 
War  Food  Order  LIo^  41  set  aside  100  percent  all  v/hole  eggs  dried  and  limited  the 
production  of  frozen -and  liquid  eggs,   dried  yolks  and  dried  albumin. 

In  administering  orders  v;ith  reference  to  the  poultry  and  egg  industry,  much  * 
attention  was  paid  to  regionalizat ^on  of  ^authority .     The  wide  spread  character  of 
the  industry,   the  lar^e  namber  of  producers,  processors,  and  dealers  m^do  it 
necessary  that  as  much  authority  as  possible  be  delegated  to  field  offices.  The 
highly  perishable  nature  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  raade  it  essential  that  machin- 
ery be^devised  to  handle  all  problems  of  work  stopages  and  brcalcdbwns  promptly. 
Much  time  and  effort  was  devoted  tov/ard  the  development  of  suitable  handling  of 
local'  problems.  *  • 

•     -  •         WIO  NO."  40  -  oHSLL  EGG-S 

^  This  Order,   as  amended  July  1,  1943,   act  aside  all  shell  eggs  stored  before 
xiarch  25,  1943.     Shell  eggs  stored  on  or  after  March  25,  1943  were  also  set  aside 
but  ^  were  required  to  be  removed  from  storage  after  June  15,  1943.     The  :v"ar  Tood 
Administration  was  required  to  buy.  all  eggs  so  removed  from  storage  at  no  more 
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than  ceiling  pricas  if  sales  wore  not  nada  tb  other  goyernnental  agencies  or  to 
conniercial  concerns  which  had  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  dried  eggs, 
i-.ost  of  the  eggs  v/ere  not  immediately  taken  out  of  storage  Mt  wore  sold  to  the 
Amcd  forces.  War  shipping  Adninistration  and  cgg-^drying  concerns. 

AS  a  result  of  the  Order ,  .-224, 857  cases  of  eggs  were  purchased  ty  the  V/ar 
lood  ^idainistration.     Disposition  of  the  purchases ■  was.  as  follows: 

64,007  cases  sold  to  the  Arny 

12,435  "  sbld  for  shipment  to  Alaska    -  -  ' 

23,5^8  "  sold  to  V/ar  Shipping  Administration 

-       8,180  "  sales  contracts  v/ere  cancelled  and,  •  .  • - 

:  eggs  retained  "by  vendors 

50,109  "  sold  back  to  the  trade  ^  ■ 

66.  568  "  "broken  and  frozen  "by  vv'ar""  Food  Adainistration 

224,^57  "  Total 

Most  of  the  eggs  set  aside  and  not  required  to  he  removed  from  storage  on 
ac-count  of  "being  stored  before  March  25,  1943  reriainisd  in  storage  until  tlie  termi- 
natibn:'  of  the  Order  and  v/ere  released  to  the  owner  si  'Office  of  Price  Adninis- 
tration  price  ceilings  did  ntot  permit  seasonal -price  increases  for  storage  eggs 
sold  to  governmental  agencies  and  O'/mcrs  held  the  eggs  hoping  that  such  increases 
would  eventually  "be  allowed,. 

Egg  shortages  in  the  trade  "became  apparent 'during  July  'and  during  the  cou3?se 
of  the  Order  until  its  termination  on  October  7;  1943.     Some  relief  was  offorded 
through  individual  releases  of  certain  class-es  of  eggs  such  as; 

1..  Sggs  of  "Ilo-Grade"  q_uality.  . 

2.  Eggs  not  packed  in  cases  v;hich:  would  stand  shipment 

3.  3nall.l.ots,  of  eggs  owned  by  bakeries  and  restaurants. 

The  Operation  of,..thi!s.  Order  was  not  entirely,  satisfactory  ov/ing  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  egg  industry  and  the  unfairness  of  the  effects  on  different  mem- 
bers of  the  industry.    However,  in  the  end  the  objectives  of  the  Order  wore 
ach,ioved;  v/ithout  it  the.^needs  of  shell  and  d^ied-  eggs  for  thns  -war  effort  would 
not  have  been  met.   ,;Ihe  Order  covered  all  cold  storage  warehouses  holding  sholl- 
eggs  --■  about  500  storages  reported  under  this  Order.- 

V/FO  LIO.  41  -  EGG  PHOOJCTS 


Eue  to  the  heavy  consu.ier  demand  for  bakery  products',  the  production  of 
frozen  and  dried  eggs  for  domestic  use  would  have  increased  to  a  point  whore  . 
needs  for  the  war  effort  would  have  boon  jeopardized  without  a  restrictive  order. 

V7E0  ITo.  41  provided  for  the  complete  -sot-  aside  of  all  spray  dried  v;hole  egg 
and  limited  the  production  of  all  frozen  -eggs,   dried  yolk,  dried  alb-i.ien  and  pan- 


0 

v;as  intended. 


Shortages  relative  to  demands  for  domestic  consumption  were  evident  iron 
the  Degmnmg  of  the  season.     In  this  connection  every  possible  effort  v/as  made 
to  meet  individual  problems  and  to  allow  production  up  to  that  of  the  prcvions 
year -for  -the  industry  .as  a  whole.     In  doing  this,-  several  different  types  of 
petitions  were  granted:  '  '  •.  .• 


1,  Shifts  wore  made  'between,  different  types  of  product 
Vri.th.in  a  company. 


2.  Shifts  v/ere  nada  hetv/een  quotas  for  different  companies. 

•3. '^Dried  whole  eggs  of  a  q.uality' not  satisfactory  for  gov- 
■  ■  •  '- ■■■ernx.iental  usi  was  released  for  domestic  consumption. 

-4.  Q,uotas  wore  raised'  to  permit'  the  "breaking  of  under-grade  eggs. 

The  Order  was  terminated  on  October'  21,  1943.    During  the  period 
■when  it  was  in  effect  supplies  of  eggs  "consundd  "by  civilians  were  smaller  than 
would  otherwise  have  heen  the  case.    The  Order. -.diverted:  eggs,  to  uses  needed  for 
govemnent  programs  and,  consequently  supplies,  available  in  early  Fall  v/ere  suf- 
ficiently largo  to.  make  the  termination  of  the  Order  feasible. 

Hiring  the  year  "beginning  January  1,  1943,  aDout  209  million  pounds  of  dried 
Gggs  v/ere  delivered  to  government  agencies,  practically  all  of  this  amount  was 
processed  or  contracted  for"  under  this  Order.   ,  . 

mo  m,  71  -  TUBKEYs  '  ■ 

vrrO  lo.  71  hecame  effective  August  2,  1943.  '  'It  had  'oeen  preceded  hy  several 
"-development  meetings,   to' plan  procurement  of  10  million -podnds,  or  more,  of  tur- 
keys for  deliver;/ ..at.  ship  side  in  ample  ■'time  for  use  over-sea^  for  Thanksgiving, 
Chris'omas  and  ITew  Tear.  -.The  advanced  delivery  date  required  for  this  shipment 
necessitated  an  order  under  which  all  turkeys  slaughtered  were  to  he  set  aside 
to  be  held  for  delivery  to  the  armed  forces.  -  . 

■The  order  prohibited  .'.the  sale,  purchase,  or  processing  of  live,  or  dressed 
turkeys  except  as  authorized  by  designated  governr.iental  agencies.  ""I-t  applied  to 
marketings  of  the  1943  crop  of  turkeys  and  affected  producers, '  processor s,  pack- 
ers, v/holesalers,  retailers,  restaurants,  hotels,  dining  car'  operators  and  civil- 
ian consui-iers,  v/ithout  r.'egard  to  contracts  made' prior  to  the  effective  date.  The 
order  included  no  restrictions  on  turkeys  stored  bef oru  .-lugu'st  2  therby  giving 
holders  of  storage  turkeys  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand  "before 
coiling  prices  as' esta'blished  by  Office  of  Price  .Ltoinistration  were  seasonally 
reduced.  .     .  „  • 

The  order  was  amended  on  August  17  to  include  all '  turkeys"in  cold  storage 
under  the  set-aside  provision  of  the  order.  On  "august;  23  it  was  further  ancnded 
delegating  greater  authority  to  the  Regional  Directors  of  the  Food  Distribution 
-vdainist ration  to  consider  petitions  for  relief  from  hardship  in  cases  v/hore  the 
turkeys  were  released  and  placed  in  storage,  used  for  canning  or  sold  to  proces- 
sors who  placed  them  in  storage  or  used  tham  for  canning.  iilso.;the  Regional  Dir- 
ectors were  authorized  to  permit  the  sale  of  live  turkeys  for  breeding  purposes. 

'iithin  a.  few  weeks  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order  the  ^rmy  started 
actual  procurement  of  turkeys  from  processors  and  packers.    Overseas  shipments 
to  the  more  distant,,  ports  started  in  Septenhcr  and"  cent inu.od  throurh  the"  season 
until  the  holiday  supplies  were  provided  for.    .as  origin  ;.-.-.y  proposed  the  ^'o-my 
set  a  goal  of  10  million  pounds  of  turkeys  for  overseas  use.     Siis  amount  was 
la-er  increased  to  Include  turkeys  required  for  ca;.:ps' located  in.  the  United  States 
Tnus  a  .total  of,, approximately  oO-million  pounds  v/as  secured 'under-  this  program, 
-'his  amount  included  commitments  for  delivery  to  the  ^rmy  after  the  order  was 
terminated.  -  ■  - 


r 


Eonplianco  was  at  first  generally  satisfactory.    .^s.s  the  operation  of  the 
order  continaed,  however,  and  with  the  approach  of  normal  marketing  season  there 
-was  increasing'  evidence  of  noncompliance.     Such  cases  ,were  investigated  by  the 
Compliance  ^-Sranch  and  appropriate  measures  tairen.     There  v;as  serious''  difficulty 
in  administering  'the  order  in  areas  where  slaughtering  equipment  was  either  not 
available,  or  not  satisfactory  for  packing,  freezing  and  ^hipping. 

The  order  was  nation  wide  applying  to  all  processors  and  cold  storage  oper-- 
ators  handling  turkeys.    .Approximately  1,CC0  poultry  processors  were  estimated  to 
"be  operating  under  the  order. 

With  the  fulfillment  of  the  military  requirements  for  this  conaodity  the 
order  was  terminated  on  Octoher  25,  1943. 

.-WrOilO.  9L-^  POULTRY 


~rr:~~*T:iie  to  over-'atlnireat-  shortages  during  the  fall  of  1943,  there  was  a  strong 
domestic  demand  for  poultry  and  m.uch  of  this  poultry  was  put  im;o  storage  for  use 
during  the  spring  of  1944.     Storage  stocks  of  poultry  v/ere  at  a  record  high  on 
January  1,  1944. 

'     -  ,  * 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  into-storage  movement  of  poultry  jduring  the  fall  of 
194:3,  the  armed  forces  and  vfar  Shipping  AcLministration  v/ire  not  aole  to  ouild 
up  "backlogs  of  storage  poultry  for  their  use.     The  armed  forces  were  short  ahout 
40  million  pounds  v/hile  ¥3A  was  short  approximately  10  million  pounds.  The 
reasons  for  this  condition  were:     (l)  "black  marketing,  and  (2)  an  unfavora"ble 
price  Ceiling.     In  an  att;empt  to  meet  the  situation,  the  armed -fcrcos  had  attempt- 
ed to  use  letter  purchase  orders  carrying  a  priority  ra.ting  of  SS-9  "but  with 
little  success. 

Under  com"bat  conditions,   the  need'  for  variety  in  the  diet  of  our  fighting- 
men,  which  v/as.  afforded  "by  poultry,  "became  very  important.     In  order  to  meet  , 
these  needs  Vj'JO  iJp,  91  was  issued,  requiring '  all  chicken  and  fov/1  in  cold  stor- 
age, except  that  hold  "by  owners' of  3,000  pounds  or  loss,  to  "be  sot  aside  and  held 
-for 'delivery  to  th-3  (Quartermaster  Corps  or-  the  '^ar  Shipping  A&inistration.  The 
Ordei:,  therefore,  affected  all  cold  storage  wai'ehou somen  holding  di:os3cd  poultry, 

...    This  Order  was  unique  in  -that  the  operations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
connection  v/ith  the  procurement  of  poultry  under  the  Order  were  outlined  in 
detail.    All  dressed  chickens  oyer  2  p.£>unds  in  v/oight  (if  eviscerated  over  1-1/2 
pounds  in  weight ).  and  all  dressed  fov;l  were  set  aside;  civilian  use  of  such 
'poultry  >jas  prohi"bitod;  and,-,  removal'  from  storage  was  "banned  except  as  provided 
"by  the  Order.'        .  .  ,  •  ■    •  ■ 

The  Order  was  very  effective  and  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  V.'ar 
Shipping  ii.d:.iinistration- were  filled  without  .difficulty.    As  a' result  it  v/as' 
terminated  April  3,  1944. .•"    .  ^  ■.      \     •     '.•  ■    .  '■"     ■  .  '  ■ 

.     •  ■   ■       ■     •;  :  ••  "V/FO  Ho.  97  -  HSH'TUSKEYS 

'.TO  Ijo.  97  hecam.e  effective  April  21,  1944.     The  Order  was  designed  to  pro- 
cure 8  million  pounds,  or  more,  ,  of  dr-essed  hen  turkeys  for  use  against' Ar. my  re- 
quirements of  15  million  pounds,,  or  more,  for  shipment  overseas  for  Thanksgiving. 

In  areas  designated  under  the  Order,   turke.vs  could  be  processed  only   bj  autixrised 
processors  and  sot  aside  and  held  for  delivery  to  the  Cuar tcrmastor  Corps.  Ap- 
proximately 500.  processors^  wcrp  authorised  in  the  desigiia-ted  areas,  v;ith  only 
a  few  cases  where  plants ' wer e: refused  authori'zation  because  they  did  not  meet  ■, 
the  sanitary  requirom- nts,  of  th.e  quartermaster  Cor-os. 


"  In  some  instances,  producers  of  turkeys  were  authorized  to  slaughter  and 
deliver  turkeys  to  a  wholesale  receiver  or  to  a'  storage  warehouse  v/hore  they  were 
set  aside  and  held  for  delivery  to  the  quartemastor  Corps.  . 

The  hen  turkoys  noved  rapidly  under  the  Order  with  the  result  that  the  Army 
procured  in  excess  of  8  million  pounds  and  the  Order  was  terminated  June  3,  1944.  ^ 

Outstanding  as  a  factor  contrihuting  to  the  successful  operation  of  this  ;. 
Order  was  the  prompt  service  given  hy  the  field  staff  of  the,  Regional  Supervisors. 

\  The  purpose  of  the  Market  lews  Service  is  to  collect  and  puhlish  timely 
information  regarding  supply,  demand,  movements,  prices,  price-q_uality  "relation- 
ships, and  other  related  market  information  for  use  in  planning  and  conducting 
marketing  operations.     Such  information  is  also  used  extensively  oy  Governmental 
agencies  in  connection  with  price  support  programs,  food  orders,  rationing,  prior- 
titles ,~  and  general  research  work.  ■  -  ' 

Since  most  of  the  commercial  services  are  local  in  nature,  and  thus  do  hot 
fully  serve  industry  needs,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  expansion  of  the 
Pederal  service,  ^ 

Such  need  is  further  emphasized  "by  the  long  estahlished  custom  in  the  dairy 
and  poultry  industries  of  relying  upon  published  market  quota.tions  as  a  basis  for 
buying  and  selling  operations.     The  estimated  annual  cash  farm  income  from  dairy 
ajid  poultry  products  is  approximately  3  billion  dollars,  a- substantial  portion  of 
which'  is  directly  influenced  by  published  market  q_uotations. 

Over  a  period  of  time,   changes  in  the  marketing  structure,  duo  to  direct 
-marketing  by  the  cooperative  associations  and  other  organized  groups,  direct  buy- 
ing by  large  retail  distributing  concerns,  morgors,   etc.,  have  created  need  for 
different  types  of  information,  and  at  different  stages  in  the  marketing  process 
than  formerly  available.    These  have  caused  adjustments  to  be  made,  but  v/ith  the 
advent  of  the  war  and  the  ensuing  Government  regulations,  numerous  nev/  problem.s 
have  arisen,    Further  adjustments  have  been  necessary  due  to  changes  in  grades, 
compulsory  grade  and  price  regulations  of  the  OP^-.,  fixed  margih's,  food  orders,  and 
other  conditions  such  as  "black  markets"  and  the  tendency  to  upgrade  products.   '  T 

•A  reduction  of  Federal  market  news  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
resulted  in  discontinuance  of  the  S'ederal-State  service  at  Hew  Orleans,  and  dis- 
-continuance  of  locally  published  reports  at  the  Seattle  office,  on  July  1,  1943. 
Eue  to  general  demand,  .provision  v/as  made  in  the  1944-45  appropriation  for  market 
news  v/hereby  the  former  service  will  be  resumed  at.  both  points. 

.An  effort  v;as  made  during  the  year  to  further  adapt  the  market  news  service 
to  rapidly  changing  conditions,  and  to  broaden  the  coverage,  both  as  to  sources 
of  information  and  types  of  information  relca.sed.     Tlais  v;as  done  insofar  as  ex- 
isting limitations  of  personnel  permitted,  and  included  the  follov;ing: 

,    Assignment  of  a  full-time  market  news  man  to  the  Los  Angeles  of f ice; -  publica- 
tion of  information  regarding  V7ar  Food  Orders,  OPxi  regulations,  price  support  pro- 
grams, Government  purchases,   etc;  inauguration. of  a  special  daily  report  at  ' 
Ghic_ago  showing  purchase's  currently  made  by  the  ^rmy  Quartermaster  ."'iurket  Center 
at  Chicago;  by  grade,  price,  and  point  of  delivery;  inauguration  of  a  weekly  re- 
port of  movements  of  butter  and  eggs  into  retail  channels  was  made  at  San  Francis- 
co;-making  preli.minary  arrangements  for  similar  v/ork  at  Los  Angeles;   eictending  the 
coverage  of  sales  used  in  reporting  v/holesale  prices;  adaptation  of  egg  price 
reporting  to  current  practices  of  Government  buying  agencies  and  in  keeping  v;ith 
U.  S.  standards  and  grades  for  eggs;  expansion  of  terminal  market  receipts  to 
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include  frozen  eggs  and  live  poultry  at  additional  markets;  compilation  of  re- 
ceipts of  live  poultry  according  to  class;  ad'dition  of  price  information  on  for- 
eign types  of  cheese  at  ITew  York  and  Chicago,  and  ca-s-ein  at  Chicago;  making  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  possilDility  of  reporting  current  "outterfat  prices  in  the 
Chicago  market;  talcing  steps  to  improve  the  report  covering  v/eekly  marketing  of 
eggs  and  live  poultry  'oy  producers  at  country  packing  pl.e.ats  in  the  Central  ./'est- 
ern  States;  extending  coverage  of  the  v/eekly  summary  released  at  Philadelphia 
covering  average  daily  deliveries  per  dairy  to  include  all  principal  dealers  re- 
presenting approximately  9,000  herds;  organization  of  a  project  to  survey  the  cov- 
erage in  the  report  of  receipts  of  milk,  cream  and  condensed -milk  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area;  inauguration  of  a  nev;  weekly  reviev;  of  egg  and  poultry  maricsts; 
and  revision  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  market  reports  in  order  to  stimulate 
greater  usefulness. 

Pi  eld  Organization  . 

Market  news  reports  were  issued  during  the  year  at  the  follov;ing  cities;  ITev; 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Washington,  D.  C.     Theservice  at  Baltimore 
was  conducted  Jointly  v/ith  the  Fruits  and  Vegeta'cles  Branch.  •■  Dissemination  of  in- 
formation at  Detroit  and  '•.■ashington  v/as  handled  exclusively  through  press  and  '  .. 
radio  reports.     Information  assemlDled  oy  the  a"bove  offices  of  interest  to  local 
producers  suid  distri"butors  has  also  "been  published  in  reports  issued  by  several 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  including  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio. 

Pederal-State  Agreements 

Cooperative  agreements  on  market  news  v;ere  in  effect  during  the  year  vdth 
Calif ornia,_  Michigan;  ilev;  York  and  Virginia.     The  California  agreement  covered 
the  entire  market  nevs  program  in  that  State.     In  Michigan  the  work  related  to 
terminal  market  receipts  and  prices  of  G-overnment  graded  eggs  only  at  Detroit.  . 
Cooperative  work  ih  Virginia,  vrhich  was  pr-eviously  handled  in  the  Richmond  Office 
of  the- Virginia  Division  of  Markets,  was  temporarily  discontinued  during  the  year, 
on  account  of  the  personnel  situation.    The  iTew  York  agreement  appli-es  to  live 
poultry  only  at  ilew  York  City.     Due  to  the  reduction  of  Federal  funds,   the  agree- 
ment' in  Louisiana  was  not  renev/ed  for  1S43-44.    Preliminary  negotiations  for  co-  • 
operative  v/ork  with  the.  State  of  Washington  v/ere  initiated.  ^ 

Inter-Branch  Cooperation 

The  issuance  of  dairy  and  poultry  market  reports  at  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh 
and  Denver  has  been  handled,  through  a,n  informal  cooperative  arrangement  v;ith  the 
Fruits  "and  Vegetables  Branch.    .Hesumption  of  the  service  at  ITev;  Orleans,  which  is 
to  take  place  during  1944-45,  will  also  be  on  this  basis.     In  most  field  offices  ' 
of  the  Division,   the  local  representative  handling  market  news  is  also  associated 
.with  the  grading  service.     In  addition  to'  the  above,  local  storage  movement  in-  - 
^formation  in  several  markets  is  assembled  for  the  Market  ITev/s  Division  by  other 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Distribution.     Shortages  of  personnel  have  req.uired  the 
workin-g  our  of  numerous  informal  arrangements  for  "handling  the  field  work  of  the 
Division.     Full-time  market  nev/s  men  for  dairy    and  poultry  work  are  Maintained  at 
tv;o  markets  only,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.     Development  of  the  service  to  its 
fullest  possibilites  will  require  the  removal  of  existing  personnel  limitations  in 
all  markets  v/here  market  news  offices  are  located. 

Market  llcws  and  Federal  Milk  Orders  '  '  ' 

Illustrative  of  one  of  the  official  uses  made  of 'information  originating  in  • 
the  market  news  service  are  Federal  Milk  marketing  agreements  and  orders.  Accord- 
ing to,  uhe^  terms  of  a  number  of  these  orders,  prices  of  certain  classifications  of 
fluid  milk  are  determined,  by  means  of  a  formula  v.fhich  in' part  uses  published 
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■  narkel;  J3.ev/s ■  service  prices.  -  .  "  . 

Piel-d  Office  Contacts 

■  Each  of  the  field  offices  of  the  Division  v/as  visited  at  least  once  during 
the  year.'    One  conference  of  field  office  representatives  was  held  in  Washington', 
at  'Aich  aJ.1  except  the  Pacific.  Coast  offices  were  represented.    At  this  meeting 
mp,rket  news  problems- resulting  froa  the  xrar  and  war  encrgencv  meas'ures  v;ere 
full7  dj-scussod,  and  policies  relating  to  price  reporting,   coverage,  industry- 
relationships,  trade  contacts,  preparation  and  dissemination  of  market  news  were 
further  developed  and  re-emphasized. 

^ -IHSPECTIOil  AilD  aEADIIIG 

la  the  preparation  of  this  report  consideration  has  been  given  to  . the  fact  that 
the  v/ork  of  the  Inspection  and  G-rading  Division  is  on  a-  self-supporting  basis. 
"Tt  Ts  h^'essaryi"~theref ore,'  to  mak'e~^vail£ible  "the  services"  of  various  State 
Deparitnents  of  •-■igricultur e  by  means  of  Jederal-State  cooperative  agreemer.ts  in 
order  to  adO'^uately  .handle  the  vol'ome  of  work  for  which  this  Division  is 
responsible.   -In  this  connection  Federal-State  trust  fund  agreements  have  been 
completed  v/ith  the  following  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1944,   in  addition  to 
renewals  of  agreements  effective  in  previous  years: 

.  Ehode  Island  -  Federal  Trust  Fujnd  Agreement  Aila(A)-64,  effective  July  1, 
1943,  covering  butter,   cheese,   eggs  and  poultry.  'Ihis 
agreement  is  ^^ith  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  (con- 
servation and  Extension  Service  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  College. 

Federal  Trust  Fund  Agreement  Ai'-iA(A)-67 ,  effective  august  1, 
1943,  covering  butter,  -cheese,  eggs  and  poultry.  This- 
agreement  is  with  the  State  Department-  of  agriculture  and  the 
Extension'  Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  UniTersity 
of  Idaho, 

Federal  Trust  Fiind  Agreem^ent  Ai;".4.(^)-79,  effective  ilovember  1, 

1943,  covering  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry.  This  agree- 
ment is  v;ith  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  i-:echanical  Arts. 

Federal  Trust  p'ond  Agreement  Ai''Li(A)-80,  effective  March  1, 

1944,  covering  butter,   cheese,   eggs  and  poultry.     This  agree- 
ment is  v/ith  the  College  of  iigric^Jlture,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Federal  Trust  Fund  Agreement  Ai;A(A)-83,  effective  I-iarch  1, 
1944,   covering  butter,   cheese,   eggs  and  poultry.     This  agree- 
ment is  v/ith  the  Extension  Service,  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture'V-'  .     •  . 

Federal  Trust  F-ond  Agreement  AI'Li(A)-84,  effective  February  35, 
1944,   covering  eggs  and  poultry.     This  agreement  is  with  the 
Poultry  Improvement  Board  and  the  Extension  Service,  ilorth 
Dakota  .-igri cultural  College. 

State  Trust  Fund  Agreen:ent  j2-1^{a)-Q2,   effective  Fecrurjry  1, 
1944,   covering  cutter,  _ cheese,   eggs  and  poultry.     This  agree- 
ment is  with  the  State  Depart-ent-  of  Agriculture. 
State^Trust  Fund  Agroement  ^^(rA)-o9,   effective  July  15,1943, 
covering  butter     cheese,   eggs  and  -ooultry.     Tiiis  agreement  is 
v;ith  the.  State  Department  of  ,-igri culture. 


Idaho 

ilew'i-'iexico  - 
Georgia  - 

-.South  Dalcota  - 

ilcrth  Dakota  - 

Vermont  ' 
Maine  - 
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¥ith  the  -inclusion,  of  these  agreements,  Federal-State  agreements  are 'nov;  in  effect 
with  all  States  with'  the  ejxcep'tibn  of  v/isconsin  and  ilevadal-  "  Ihe  work  in  "Wiscon- 
sin, hov/evcr,   is  carried  on  through  an  agreement  other  than  the  State  Department 
pf  ivgri culture  and' the  Extension  Service.     In  the  -StatS'-'of  iTevada  a  special 
agreement  covering  the  grading  of  turkeys  is  in  eff ect.; It  is  to  he  pointed  out 
■that  during,  the  war  emergency  the  various  States  with  v/hich  we  have  signed  agree- 
ments have  been  most' helpful  in  the  handling  of  the  multitude  of  assignments 
which  have  heen  given  us  in  the  program  of  inspection  and  grading.    This  assist- 
ance in  carrying  forward  a  difficult  task  will,  no  douot,  result  in  a  wider 
acceptance  of  the  grading  programs  in  the  future. 

AS  was  the  case  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  work  of  the  Inspection  and 
-Grading  Division  was  affected  to  a  considerable  extent  "by  the  demand  for  grading 
-service  on  account  of  purchases  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  by  governmental 
agencies  and  others  in  connection  with  the  war  effort."    In  addition  to  the  work 
previously  handled  for  governmental  agencies,  arrangements  were  consummated  v;ith 
"the  ¥ar  Shipping  Administration  to  inspect  and  certify  dairy  and  poultry  products 
for  thsfc  Administration  at  ports  of  embarkation.    At  the  present  time  this  serv- 
ice is  being  rendered  at  the  following  .points:    Portland,  Maine;  iTew  York,  Hew 
York;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  ITorfolk,  Virginia; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Savannah,  Georgia;  Hew  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Galveston, 
and  Houston,  Texas;  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  California;  Portland,  Oregon; 
and  S'=^attle,  V/ashington,    Since  the  Var  Shipping  Administration  will,  ho  doubt, 
be  continued  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  it  is  felt  this  service  v/ill  offer 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  continuing  program  in  the  post  war  period. 

Due  to  the  endeavox'  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Price' Administration  to  elim- 
inate the  upgrading  and  black  marketing  of  butter,  arrangements  were  entered  into 
with  that  Administration  to  render  butter  grading  service  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
to  check  grade  such  butter  at  various  shipping  points  and  terminal  markets.  In 
the  course  of  this  operation  it  was  found  that  some  discrepancies  existed  be- 
tween grades  which- v/ere -being  established  by  Army  personnel  compared:  to  those 
established  by  the  .'v/^r  Food  Administration,    as  a  result  arrangements  v;ere 
consummated  with  the  Army  Quartermaster  ilarket  Center  for  the  purpose  of  check 
grading  with  ^irmy  inspectors  product  accepted  for  the  Armed  SefVices    by  the 
Veterinary  Corps.    It  is  hoped  that  through  this  working  relationship  a  closer 
and  more  effective  liaison  may  be  established,  resulting  in  .more  amicable  re- 
lations as  they  relate  to  the  grading  and  inspection  performed  by  this  Admin- 
istration and  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps.  - 

Cooperation  v;hich  was  carried  on  with  the  O.P.A.  to  eliminate  the  upgrading  and 
black  marketing -of  butter  was  also  carried  forward  during  the  fall  of  1943  in 
connection  with  live, poultry  in  the  Del-Har-Va.  area.     Since  the  ^rmy  v/as  acquir- 
ing product  in  this  particular  section  for  dressing  pui-pose,  it  u'as  felt  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  black  marketing  of  this  product  so  that  the  Army  would 
have ^ available  sufficient  poultry  for  dre'ssing  operations.     This  program  ',/as 
carried  forv/ard  for  a  period  of  approximately  three  months  in  order  to  enable 
the  Army  to  obtain  its  supply,  and  this  poultry  v/as  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the 
Tentative  U.  3.  Standards  for  Live  Poultry.     The  grading  v/as  done  by  graders 
assigned  from  the  Inspection  and  Grading  Division.     P.eports  received  from  dress- 
ing plants  indicated  that  the  live  poultry  grades  were  closely  correlated  v/ith 
the  dressed  grades  of  the  finished  product  which  v/as  purchased  by  the  Army, 

The-  grading  of  dairy  products  under  various  set-..side  orders  to  detcr.p.ine  com-, 
pliance^with  contract  specifications  was  carried  forward  as  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.     In  addition  to  the  work  which  was  done  in  regard  to  the  grad- 
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ing- 'Of- "product  purchased  under  set-aside  orders,  it  is  to  "be  pointed  out  that 
assignn-ents  were  made  of  ."butter-' grader s,  to  various  plants  which  were  designated 
to' convert  previously  purchased  Gutter  irito  "butter  oil  and  Carter's  Spreads 
Tabulations  as  tQ.  the  a:nount  of  product  prepared  under  this  program  are  listed  in 
'■the  attached-. schedules'- of  prod.uct  graded,  shov/ing  q_uantities  in  excess  of  one^ 
hundred  Eiilli  on -pounds 'i'    This  prograjn  was  a  continuous  sup  er^/i  si  on  program,  with 
graders' assigned,  to  tho  plants- who  not  only  supervised  the  sanitary  operations, 
"but  also  :checlc  graded  all  product  received  for  cont"ersion  into  "butter  oil  and 
Carter'.s  :^pread.  ••    :l  ,         -      .  i 

The  assignment  of  regional  supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  uniform 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  U.  S.   standards  on  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts was  further  developed  through;  the ' assignment  of  a  poultry  products  super- 
vi-sor  in  the  West  -Coast  area  located  in  San  rrancisco.     This  regional  supervisor 
-  operates  in  a  'jo"int  capacity  in  connection  with  poultry  inspection  arid' poultry 
•grading  services.  '  It  should  he  pointed  out  that  the  supervision  of  the  dairy  *^ 
""anTd^ poultry-  pr'oducts  grading  v/ork  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Region  was  oonsidera"bly 
■..expanded  through  the  consolidation  of  this  region  vdth  the  former  Rocky  Mountain  i. 
Regi.o'n.     In  the  case  of  the  i'iidwest  and  Great  Lakes  Regions,,  it  was  felt  desira- 
"ble  to  maintain  a  field  office  at  Tes  Moines,  which  was  formerly  the  regional 
office,  since  the  volume  of  product  graded  in  this  area  has  heen  exceedingly 
heavy  and  required  the  services  of  additional  supervisors  in  order  to  adequately  ^ 
maintain  uniformity  of  operations. 

The  increased  purchases  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  hy  governmental  agencies  on  } 
the  "basis  of  U.   S.  standards  of  quality  created  a  demand  for  resident  samplers  in 
.the  milk  drying  plants.     This  procedure  v;as  adopted  in  order  to  expedite  the 
sampling  of  product  and  the  transmission  of  such  samples  to  the  Chicago  laboratory 
for  analyses.  . .  .  . - 

The  program  in  connection  with  eviscerated  poultry  indicates  .a'definite  trend 
towards  inspection  of  product  canned  for  use  by 'the  Armed  forces.    This  program 
has  been  considerably  affected  by  O.P.A.  price  regulations,  and  at  this  time  it 
is  not  entirely  clear  v;hat  the  trend  in  this  direction  may  be.     Further  clarifi- 
cation of  price  in  connection  with  this  product  is  likely  to. result  in  greater 
incr.eased  demand  for  this  service.     In  connection  with  this  program  it  \ia.s  dosm(  ^ 
desirable  to  establish  a  research  laboratory  for  poultry  diseases.     This  arrange- 
ment "vras  recently  cons-urmated  and  the  v.;ork-has  been  .started -in  .cooperation  v/ith 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  Washington,   D.  C.     It  is  hoped'this  work  will 
result  in  a  better  understanding  of  poultry  diseases  and  condemnations  in  con- 
nection with  the  eviscerated  program. 

During  the  above  nentioncd,  per  iod  97  grading  schools  v;ere  held  covering  both  dairy  ^ 
and  poultry-products,,  with  a,  total  attendance  of  1,452  individuals.     These  schools 
■were  primar^ily  for.,  the  purpose  of  training  and  qualifying  additional  graders  and  t 
smaplers.  •  -'■- 

Requests  for-  appeal  gradings  'ori  previously  graded  product  totaled  11.     Of  this 
number  9  reversed  -.the  original  grading  and  2  upheld  the  original  grading. 

Thero  are  attached  to  this  report  two' scliedules  indicating  the  comparative  grad- 
ings  of  .products  for  the'  fiscal  -years.  19;42  and  1943,  ■  together  with  the  fiscal  year 
1944,   the"  latter  figures  being,  partly  es.tm-^ited.     There  is  als)  attached  a  . 
scnedulc  shewing  the  'number  of  g-ra-dings  made  by  ccm?.odities,  the  oj.iantity  graded, 
the,a::iount  of  foes  collecte-1  ( cash  'and  contract),  also  the  amount  "of  laboratory 
lees_,y/liich  were  collected  in ,  corjiection  v;ith  the  analyses  of  the  various  products 
as.  .shovm  on  this  report,  .    .-  ;■     .. .         -  .*  •    •  .    :  - 
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tL3  165.25  has  ^oeon  deposited  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  as  of  June  30  esti- 
mate of  outstanding  amo'ciits  to  oe  credited  will  amount  to  appro:ci.^ately  ^  . 
S5  800.00.  malcing  a  total  of  $18,966.25.     Customarily  a  sufficient  air.oux..  is  de- 
ducted froa  the  various  trust  fund  accounts  and  deposited  to  ui scellan..ous 
Receipts  to  supplement  actual  deposits,  in  order  that  the  final  .actual  ^^^^^^-  ''^ 
Miscellaneous  P.eceiTDts  for  dairy  and  poultry  grading  and  inspection  wor^  .all 
result  in  returning"  to  the  Treasury  Tepartnent  100  percent  of  tne  xunds  appro- 
priated for  this  work."  . -. 

The  total  receiT^ts  for  1944  are  less  than  the  total  receipts  for  194S.  Hov/ever 
this  does  not  actually  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  performed 
iDut  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  graders  who  were  previously  carried  on 
the  Federal  payroll  were  placed  u^der  surety  hond  performance.    Lnder  tnis 
arrangement  salaries  are  not  collected  from  the  firms  and  paid  into  the  trust 
fund  account,  hut  are  paid  direct  hy  the  firm  and  we  collect  only  an  administra 
tive  overhead  "charge,  •  ^ 


DAIRY  AI^D  POULTRY- -PRODUCTS  -  FISCAL  YEAR'  i9hU' 


uULlii'i'JiJJLi  X 

NmiBER 

IjSXliDL!.:  UU 

-  "         QUANTITY  FEES, 
"  ■       GRADED         CASH  <S:  GOrlTEAGT  ' 
( Partly  Estimated) 

Butter  (lbs.) 

29,700 

375,117,782 

$  88,991-52 

Cheese  (lbs.) 

2[i3,35l,688 

97,IiU6.52 

35,900.00 

Eggs  (cases) 

Uo,995  • 

S,3lil-,723 

292,623.82 

Dressed ^Poultry  (lbs.) 

10,197 

87,709,839 

39, Ojo.o3 

(Ship-oing  point  8c  Term.J.'ikts ,) 

Dressed  Poultry  (lbs.) 

26,036 

193,736,136 

•  •  -  " 

(Inspected  for  condition  &  wholescmeness  ) 

Live  Poultry  (lbs.) 

2,la6 

6380.50 

Dressed  Turkeys  (lbs.) 

2,116 

5l,U03,795 

^  381  61 

Froaen  Eggs-Graded  (lbs. 

)  236 

11,1:88,1.29 

ii,I;^9.33 

773.50 

Frozen  Eggs- Ins  pec  ted  (ros.)335 

l4,Oii9,272 

li,113.5o 

Dried  Eg-s  (lbs.) 

11,323 

263,101,337 

110, 51;6. 69 

93,139.05 

Dried  Skim  Ililk  (lbs.) 

-  5,685 

361,166,373 

65,390.03 

'  ^2 .  S"'^"'  .90 

Evaporated  ililk  (cases) 

2,279  - 

13,395,818 

22,999.18 

15,c95.oO 

Butter  Oil  (lbs.) 

286- 

12,7i;6,031 

7,Ii05,00 

3,305.00 

l/Butter  for  Butter  Oil 

(lbs.) 

Iil2 

.  18,1|65,822 

Carter's  Spread  (lbs.) 

873 

ii9, 80)1, 900 

32,073.13 

;  6,155.00 

2/Butter  for  Garter's  Sp 

.  988 

55,721,817 

(lbs.) 

3/Gontract  fee 

293,729.72  ^ 

1,366,821.86  207,566.05 

Total  fees  -  Gash,  Contract  S:  Lab  -  $1,57^,387.91 
1/  Fees  included  iii  Gutter  Oil  tabul?tion. 
2/  Fees  included  in  Carter's  Spread  tabulation. 

3/  Tliis  figure  represents  fees  collected  on  c  ontract  basis  for 
all  DSd-ry  and  Poultry  contract  operations  for  period.  January  1 
to  June  30,  19[i[i.    Fees  for  period  '^ulj  1  through  December  31 
ivere  prorated  by  th?.  ^;arious  products  and  are  included  in  the 
fees  for  those  products.  •  ■ 

^^'^^  ■  Butter  Oil  and  Garter's  Spread  operations  are  nevf 

activities  v/hich  started  about  January  1,  191.1!, 


COMPARATIVE  STATEiSNT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS '19112,   '113,   'hi;      ■  53, 

,^  ;  

-  •■      '.^  i:         S3PSCTIQIT3  AND  GRADniGS  HADE  BY 


■   EJSFSCTIOiT  A^'D 

lADrNG  I>IVT3IQIi^  DA 

IRY  AIiD  FKLTRY  BI" 

-AI^CH 

COtB^ODiTY  ■ 

F:SC^--YEAR"l9i|2 

FISCAL  YEAR  19i;3 

FISCAL  YS/iR  I9UU 
(Partly  estimated) 

Bi-itter  (lbs.) 

11-1  1^1  -1  /'I 
l4U3,u9U,l6i; 

375,117,7o2 

CheGse  (lbs.) 

350,028,906 

216,391,31+8 

2^3,351,683 

Eggs  (cases)               .     _ ;•  ■ 

5,517,953 

-5,_55oy39lio..,; 

3,3Ul,723  - 

Dressed  Poultry  (lb-.)     ■  '  27J068J227■ 
('Shipping  point  "".Term,  J/Ikts .);■  \ 

:  ..Uh,950,3lb'^-"- 

87,709,339 

Dressed  Poaltry  (lbs.) 

ll5,ol|2;8^-7'' 

v".    yf,o  ffr-c:  Cflifl 

1  Q3   73f^'  T  3  <i 

(Tnsp3cted  ■'^or  condition  ^ 

-  "vvholesomeness) 

Live  ?craltr7  (lbs,) 

■  1^13.7,701 

1  ^11  311 

■ lo  820  073 

Dre  s  sed'  Tar  keys  ( lbs . ) 

52;i82_,867 

67  12k  )i83 

Frozen  Eggs-Graded  (lbs.) 

66,602,398 

21  682  IL2 

11  Ii38  i'29 

Frozan  Eggs -Ins -nee ted  (lbs. 

)       2, 23):, 220 

6  987  0li3  ■ 

]>    O'lO    9  7? 

M-  ,  "-^-ry  ,  -  ,f  - 

Dry  SkLm  Milk  (lbs.) 

2^0  338 

^61  373 

Evaporated'  i-alk  (cases) 

37,917,146 

a  09li  123 

13  39  ^'  8 

Dried  Eggs  (lbs.) 

138,396,111 

227,7Ul,197 

263,101,337 

Butter  ^il  (lbs.) 

12,7146,031 

Butter  for  Butter  ^11  (lbs. 

:) .._  - 

18, U65, 822 

Carter's  Spread  (lbs,)  '-  . 

U^',  SOU,  9  00 

Butter  for  Carter's  S.p."(ib 

s.)-  -  ^ 

55,721,817 

NOTE :  '  The  Butter  On  q 
activities  wiiich  sta 

arter '  s"  opread  opei 
rted  about  January 

"at ions  are  nei; 
1,  19UI3. 

i 

I 
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CO^ITSACT  DIVlSlblT  • 

General 

The  Contract  Division  of  this  Branch  v/as  in  operation  until  about  April  17, 
1944,  c  t  which  time  its  functions  and  personnel  were  taken  over  hy  the  Procurement 
and  Price  cSupport  Branch.     The  operations  of  this  Division,  in  cooperation  v/ith 
the  commodity  Divisions,  were  to  carry  out  the  procurement  and  diversion  of  dairy 
aad  poultry  products. 

The  Contract  Division  was  also  entrusted  with  pneparing  packaging  specifica- 
tions and  the  reji-'.ir ement  s  for  suitable  containers  to  he  used  in  packaging  dairy 
and  poultry  products  for  civilians  as  well  as  lend-lease  purposes.    Other  func^  '.  . 
tions  were  to  assist  in  the  development  of  plans  for  prQcur.emGiit  'of  motor  trans- 
portation facilities  for  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  to  supervise  the  inspec- 
tion for  the  packaging  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  for  lend-lease  purposes. 

Poultry  products 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1943  to  June' 30,  1944,  approximately  „ 
217,870,803  pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs  were  purchased  at  the  value  of  over 
$229,814,780.    Practically  all  of  the  product  was  packed  in  5  oz.  consumer  pack- 
ages or  the  14Tf  packages  for  shipment  to  Zngland  and  Hussia.     Small  quantities 
were  distributed  to  friendly  nations  and  to  some  of  our  territories  and  jposses- 
sions. 

In  the  late  v/inter  and  spring  of  1944  favorable  weather  conditions  advanced 
the  egg  marketing  season  tv/o  or  three  \i/eeks  earlier  than  normal,  and  due  to  heavy 
production  it  was  necessary  that  the  government  purchase  approximately  6,200,000 
cases  of  eggs  under  the  price  support  program. 

A  marked  egg  case  shortage  developed  requiring  assistance  by  this  Branch 
in  having  many  egg  cases  manufactured  and  distributed.    A  shortage  of  storage 
v;as  a  great  handicap  requiring  the  utilization  of  many  make-shift  types  of  stor- 
age for  the  preservation  of  eggs  that  had  been  purchased.    Many  of  these  eggs 
wexGobroken  and  frozen  under  .contract  to  be  used  for  drying  operations  later  in 
the  season.  - 

Daxry  Products  -  .  -  .  , 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1944,  the  Office  of  Distribution,  including  Dairy 
Products    Marketing  Association,  purchased  approximately  90  million  pounds  of 
butter,  261  million  pounds  of  cheese,  274  million  pounds  of  skim  milk  pov/der, 
38  million  pounds  of  whole  milk  po'-/der,  519  million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk, 
and -83  million  pounds  of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

All  of  these  purchases  v/ere  required  supplies  for  lend-lease  and  emergency 
progrsms.     During  this  period,  many  millions  of  pounds  of  butter  wore  processed 
into  Carters  Spread  ;which  is  a  product  made  up  primarily  of  butter  to  v/hich  has 
been  added  hydrogenated  vegetable  oils  and  various  preservatives  in  order  that  a 
product  would  be  produced  which  could  be  kept  in  hot  climates  for  which  butter 
v;as  not  suited.     In  addition  to  this  product,  approximately  40  million  pounds  of 
butter  oil  was  manufactured  from  surplus  butter  stocks  to  be  used  in  areas  whore 
it  was  difficult  to  transport  butter  as  such. 

.        ^A  contract  was  entered  into  to  package  an  8  oz.  tin  container  with  dried 
non-fat  milk  solids  for  shipment  to  England  under  lend-lease.    This  was  the  re- 
sult of  considerable  experimental  v/ork  in  the  development  of  a  suitable  con- 
tainer that  was  capable  of  keeping  the  product  in  the  best  condition  for  oxoort 


shipment.  V/ith.  a  porfection.  of  packaging  machinery  and  operation,  there  is  much 
promise  for  this  product. 

Other  Activities 


During  the  year,  consideraWy  increasing  difficulties  arose  as  to  most 
types  of  containers.    A  shortage  in  the  production  of  wood  produced, effected 
the  manufacture  of  wooden  as  well  as  fiore  containers.     Considerable  effort  was 
spent  in  assisting  processors  of  dairy  and  poultry  products^ to  obtain  suitable 
containers  at  the  proper  time. 

A  program  for  the  construction  of  milk  trailer  and  truck  tank  units  was 
developed  resulting  in  a  program  providing  fcr  the  construction  of  more  than 
200  such  units.    Tiiis  plan  resulted  in  over-coning  a  very  serious  transportation 
problem  in  the  movement  of  fluid  milk.    Assistance  was  also  rcndorod  truck 
-operators  in  obtaining  necessary  truck  eq_uipment  to  transport  dairj'-  and  poultry 
products. 


